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VERUL 

PREFACE. 

1. Any Work of Art can be looked at from two pointa of 
view. [lj The point of view of the artistic skill and [ 2 ] the 
Bocial Btand point. If estimatod and judged by these criteria 
there is a wäde diflforence betweeii the two pointa of view, 
inasmuch aa the firat aima at the foTOible^ well-fcurnei lineg, 
proportional figurea, delicate ornamental carvings, syatematic 
anangement and planning; while the aecond iaatitütes an 
inquiry aa enggested froin the works of art, into social, 
politioal, industrial aml religious thoughts and actious of him 
who got the Work exeeuted, the time of its execution, and 
the purpoee, which actuated him to do it. 

2. Thoiigh the infercncea drawn and conclusioaa arrived 
at, afler sudi a do^ acrutiny and careftil consiciei-ation, raay 
not always be correct, etül in general tliey are appj-oximately 
so. Just as we are able to uuderstand the mind of the author 
or the poet and liis environment from his delineatione, the 
uae of woi-ds and conatruction of senteaces, and the aimiles 
given; so also are we able to underatand how the archltect 
unoonsciously ieaves upon his works or carvings a stamp of 
his own mind and of the ideas, manners and cuatoma then 
prevailing in his society, To illuatrate our point, let us take 
an instance :— Before the British ruie in India the Maratlii 
idiom required the titles of kinga and emperora, to be affixed 
to their names as Shahaji Raje [ king ], Äkbar Badshah 
[ Emperor ], but it has now become the aocepted idiom after 
the English faahion, to prefix them instead, as; king AmanuJla 
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aud Kaiser William, clearly thereby showing the stamp of 
tbe Britiab induauce upon us. Taking this secret of the artist 
iuto aocount, we are not only able to get a geueral Mea, but 
to form almost a correct estimate of the sculptor^s time and 
šociety. 

3. We bave to take into aeoouut the three esseutial 
faotors, wben we look at any work of art from purely artiatic 
pOLut of view. [ 1 J Its Bolidity or Jurability, [ 2 ] Ita utUity 
or its capacity to be uaeful in every day life. [ 3 j Its beauty 
or its attractireness, We cannot underestimate the import* 
anoe oftbe first two flictoi^s, though in art the point of beauty 
is aupreme. A thing of beauty may be attractive, but it will 
not be classed as the type of the bighest art, if it be not 
durable and nsefut. The reasou, why the paiiitings and 
designs in coloured powdei'e of stone are ranked inferior to 
tbe metal or stone statuee, is to be found in the abseuee oftbe 
two qualities - durabitity and uaefiilneBs-in them. 

4, Wben we look at a thing of art from the social stand- 
point of view, we coneider the time wben it waa made, the 
environment of the maker aud see how far the manne rs, 
customs and ideas theu current in society are reflected therC'' 
in. Its time is ascertalued fmin descriptions from hooks and 
anthors, its waste due to time and its antiquity as suggested 
by the various other objects that accompany it. Its reference 
in a book proves its existence prcvioua to the writing of the 
book; the waste givesus the idea of its antiquity, as accepted 
by the authorities, and the thing in which it is found must 
necessarily be existing prior to it. This is how a system of 
ascertaining time is formulated. 

5. It can be said with certainty that the requäred quali- 
firations, instrumenta, wealth aud a number of workers must 
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exiBt in eociety before any finished product ia poaaible. At 
the eight of a painting drawa on canvaa it ean be eeen 
that he whopainted it must have known the art of makingit, 
the properties of the canvaa ose l, the coloum and the 
necessary material with the knowledge of ibs productioo and 
the art of painting with skili. 

6. How the particular tliing under cousideration waa 
essential to eattsfy the particular need of the people and 
what its use waa to thera give us an idea of the mannere 
and custome, their aima and ideals, theu prevailing. Thns 
by the carefnl and minute atudy of a particular thing we 
get much knowledge of eide objecta 

7. The grandeur of that piece of art, the material and 
the way in which it was used bring home to ue clearly the 
abilities of those artiata, 

8. When \?e thus appreciate worka of art, which give 
us the thrill of pleaaure, we want to commuuicate it to others, 
that they may participate the joy we have felt^ by reading 
the aecount we have written for fcheiu. It is not posaible to 
put down in worda all that we feel and hence we introduce 
pictures to help our readers to appreciate the acoount with 
facüity. In such pictures, we only select the choice parts, as 
those only we are not able to deacribe adequately and which 
we wish others should appreciate with ua. The real beauty 
and the underiying secret in any piece of art, can best be 
appreciated and can be raade appreciated, if only we are 
and can become one with those who worked it out. 

Let us now see how far an application ofthese prin- 
ciples, is possible as we proceed with the description of the 
caves in thb book as well as in seeing the caves at Veruj, 

. + 




1 Dürability, 

In India caves cat in rooks are only to be found in 
the Dandakaranya [ The Dandaka forest J, the reason of 
TFliich can be traced in the natural foraistion of that part of 
the country. The rocke in this province are forraed of the 
molten lava that iaaued out of the craters of Volcanoea, in 
ancient times, and got oooled, and coneequently here alone is 
the poesihility of eutting “ Cavee or unpieced tetuples " in 
these rocka The tooks in Northern India are made up of bo 
many layers one above the other, whäle tbose in the Madras 
Presidency are topsyturvy in their formation; hence there 
is no poBsibility of cntting " Caves or unpieced templea ” in 
them. " Caves, " sayg the Great Sage Bhriga, " are the mani- 
festation of the highest acme of artisanship"; and the reosons 
which he ascribes for his statement are as follow 

[aj The whole structure ie made up of only one kind 
of material, and that too is arranged after the manner of the 
Creator of this Üniverse-the lieavier part below and the 
Jighter part above; this statc of things is very difficult to 
find elsewhere. 

[ b j The planning of this structure reqiiires great 
skill. The greatest possible eare is necessary In testing the 
kind and qnality of the rock, in estimating it« size, in 
calculating in advance what oouJd be cut out of it and in 
thinking oiit the relation and proportion between the p rin ci- 
pai and minor parts of the structure when finished. And 
great inteHigenee Is requird to correct if slight mistakes 
occurred in the estimates« 

[ c ] To ashion ao articie [ atooe J on the apot and 
to carve figures on it requii-es the highest kiud of manual 
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dexterity. Here in this operation the artisan catinot handle 
or turn atooes any way he likes; nor can Iie himself move 
abotit it at his conveniencej nor can he throw away the stone 
that is spoilt and replace it hy another. To carve and draw 
figures on the ceiling is an exceedingly difficult taak, for no 
artisan has the practice of Jying Üat on his back and work 
at a disadvantage when tliere is every cbance of ama]I 
pai^ticles of the cut stones entering his oyea. 

[ d ] One who has the meana aud the power should 
always have " an unpieced temple or shrine, " for it is warm 
in trinter and cool in sunimer. No water dripples through 
the joof nor ia the temple destioyed by a thunderbolt in the 
rainy seaaon. No other province, except the Deccan, in India 
is natnraüy suited to this kiud of work in this way. 

2- tJsBFünNEaa. 

In every society, there is an imperative need of some 
people who must renonnce the worldJy pJeasnres and think 
^ in solitude upon tlie vital pi’oblem8 that affect the society and 
frame certaiti rules and lawa that will araeliorate itscondition 
and will bring about tlie good of the world. So also afterdose 
examination of the effects of the then prevailing Jaws upon 
society, whether salntary or otherwise, they should fix up a 
oode of social and religious laws. This is why the importance 
of solitude haa been emphasized by all the great thinkers 
from the times of the Upanishads [ about 4,000 B. C. J to those 
of Samai-tha Banidas [ in the 17th century ]. To such thinkera 
theee caves are the most suitable places of solitude for 
deep contemplation. In the Vedic times there were pen- 
ance groiinds, but they were fonnd uncomfoiiable and were 
deserted in favour of tbe caves that were cut in poeks. 
To lovem of solitude tbese caves serve both as pleaaure 
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reaorts and Banatoriums. Not only are these places con- 
venieut for pondering over social and worldly problems 
but they aJao belp to inteDsifj reflections on spiritual and 
superaaundane Bubjeets. The wealthy cJasa of peopJe eacrificed 
ita wealth here, witb every selflessnesa and indifference 
to fame, in the interest of the community. Thia is really the 
" Hidden Gifl ” and abto!utely selfless work. It can bo 
aeserted that it is also an everlaeting Service to society. 

3. Bbaütv. 

The artistic skill executed in these caves is superb. 
Visitors from all over tlie world are struck with wonder 
when they see the hugely grand figures proportionately and 
Bkilfully carved in the most difficiilt places witi» ease and 
elegance. The following two estracts from t!m wellknown 
Western scholars wili not only bear tcsfcimony to what has 
been said above bnt will also convinee eveu the moat 
astute aih aist. 

Mr Havell says about the sculpture of Verul : — 

The trhole execntioD show^an extraordrDaiy eomniand ofgfyptia 
teohaiqae not only in gtoapbg a couipoaitjoB of Jine» but in the 
powerful end eubtle treetnient of the varäed gr^dations of reiief. " 

— ladian Soolptara aod Painiing, Fag* 64, 

“Th, ^ngtonth. bM.«tNaiiI.pDr.tEli(,r. ,how Indiu, 
■colpture at tta best« ” 

fiiioaJajiw in lodinn P«g« 

4. Grandeuk. 

No one will have any real idea of the majesty and 
grandeur of the halle, pillars and fignres in these caves 
imless one pcrsonally sees them. The length of the feet of the 
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figurea here ia two feet nisa inchea, while ordinarily we finH 
the length of a iuau'B foot to be about a foot. The helght of 
average man ia about 6 feet; whiie figurea of the height 
of 16 to 20 or even 25 feet are seen, here. There are countleBS 
varieties of oniamental desfgns in straight and c urved lines. 
Halla and bulldiugS;, 200 ft. lõng, 50 ft. wide and 80 to 100 ft. 
high are carved out tn an unbrokeu salid m ass of rock. 
This will give some idea of thelr grandeur and vastness. 

5. Matkrial- 

The material of whlch these buiidings are made, is not 
as Soft as wood, and suitable for eaej joints. It cannot be 
melted and east into moulds like iron and other metale. 
It caiinot be carried by means of cranes and ropes, to 
be aet anywhere. It must be cut and fashioned only by 
means of a ehisel. It is so strong titat it eas withataad the 
effectsofwind and rain for thousands of years and that it 
can bear the burden of the whole mountaln peak on ita 
top and is so pliable to the ehisel that even the veins of 
leaves of banjan and mango treee, can be shown. Pietures 
are paiuted witb simple water colours on the clay plaatering 
on the walls of these stone eaves and they are as fresh now 
as they were two thoueand years ago 1 The müral paint- 
ings made with the westem oil oolours, on the chunammed 
walls or canvas, fade witbin a hundred yearsI Thanks to the 
art of the aneient Indiaiisl 

6, Tihe. 

The Indian eiviliaation is both very aneient and extra- 
ordinary. The westem Science of eociology mamtainB that by 
the slow proeess of evolution man has gro\im out of barbarifim. 
But this law does not seem to hoid good in the case of 
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iDdian ciTitization. No evidenoe can ba foiind to prore that 
the Hindus were barbarians ev-en aflber a close and critical 
survey of the ancient Vedic literatarOj the rani^iiiLa of Hohan 
Jo Daro, recently discovered or the&e ca vea The people 
seem to be highly cultured and civiiized on all sides, while 
the aboriginal tribes like the Bhila are as they were before, 
without any change in their State whatgoever. The hbtory of 
India reveals the fact that the Hindus were uever in a state 
of absolute deteriorationj, wliUe the aboriginaia never showed 
teudency for amelioration or aJvancement, 

In ancient India, generally there was no practiee of 
giving dates of events, It is perhaps diie to the fact that the 
Hindus attached no importance to dates owing to the varjous 
Systems of measuring time that came iato vogue from time to 
time and the number of epochs that were märked in the names 
of 80 niany coijquerors, kinga, and emperors. They are believ- 
ers in prineiples rather than in individuais, for the individuais, 
howsoever glorioue will soon be forgotten, but the prineiples 
will endure to the end, henco little attentlon is paid to 
individuais. They do nofc attach any importance to the 
partieuJar day of a piirticiilar year and epoeh on which king 
Rama killed the demon king Ravan, but they attach the 
greatest importance to the mõral principle that a king like 
Ravana, howsoever rich and powerfui, can be hiimbled and 
killed bya forest-driven but mõral man like Rama with the 
help of the poor people called Vanaras, Wc cannot argue with 
those who aay that the Hindus have no liistorical insiglit, but 
it is true that they do not so mueh care for history and dates. 

No detailed acjount whatsoever is available as to when, 
why and who carved theae eaves at Verul and Ajanta. On 
one of tbese ca vea there is an inseription from which agener- 
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a 1 inference m ragards their time ie drawn. The only oon- 
clusiou that cau be arrived at from this fact, is fchat the ca vea 
muBt have been cut previous to the inscription, but nothing 
definite can be hnown ft^om the date inscribed, wbether a 
begmuing or end of that cave was made, or something un- 
toward happened in the middie ou that partieular dat-e. No 
ttace of the heapa of waete atone that was carFod out le to be 
eeen there, What muat have beoome of them? There ia no 
water seen sufficient to have washed them away. They must 
not have been soft enough to have been p ui verised to the 
common earth. No place in the interior of the caves can be 
märked where their use might have posaibly been made. 
The Waste stone must not have been very little, as can be 
gathered from the extent of the caves. Wliat must have 
then become of it? A cJose search will probably give a ciue 
to the time of these caves. 

In short, when were these caves carved ? Who and how 
many workers carved them? In how many daye was the work 
finishcd ? What were the toois uaed ? What was the 
espenee incurred ? What became of the waste matter? 
These and numerous other questions oppress our mind and 
we rightly feel highly of tbose men who worked out such 
miraculoua deeds. It must be left to the imagination of 
the readers how much and what help of machinery, etCL, 
they must have taken to carve these caves and how they 
must liave made provision for the workers oonceming their 
lodging and boarding and various other conveniencea. 

7. Thoüohts and TIsagbs. 

It is argued that some of these caves were cut by 
the followers of a partieular religlou while others by the 
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acihereiitB of some other religion; tliat some of them were 
carved earlier and othere later; but thia cannot ötund 
the fosfc of fah* jiidgnient. It will be feaaibie to argne tliat a 
particular set of caves was either cut for the Buddhist or Jäin, 
or the Shaiva monka, but what evidence ia there to pit^ve 
that a particular cave was carved by a weaUby Eudcihist 
patron and another stiil waa cut by the Jäin workera ? Thoy 
rnay have been cut by a king or soine generous minded 
man for the use of people belonging to different faiths. 
Evidence can be found in inaaptions, carved on atone slabs 
that diflerent claaaes of people belonging to various feitlis 
from aü paita of the coimtry aubscribeii liberally towards 
tbe maintenancc of the Bnddliist atupaa. Tliough there 
were diflereiicea of opLnion in words, among the Jains, the 
Buddhists ;xiid tbe Bmlimiua, stiil it cannot be said that the 
followers of one sect never helped those of the other sect in 
any way or refraitied froni going to work, which was started 
by the other sect. Eveii in recent tinies the Hindus worked 
and gave lionations for the Muslima and the Muslims for 
the Hindus, The water pipea laid and tanka built by 
Salabatkhan for the Hindu public and tlie Muslim Pirs 
supported by the Hindu Nana Fadnavis, are stiil extant. If 
tliis State of liarmouy eid&ted bet^veen the two antagonietic 
or rival parties, there is no necessity toexplain what relations 
existed between the different sectiona of one i^eligion. Aü 
will agree that they must baye been hannoiiiotis, Itcau, 
thereibre, be snfely itiferred that the cav^ea were iiot uut by 
common people, but by sovereigna aml kinga for the use of 
tiieir own subjecbt. 

It Is not probable that these caves were cut simultane- 
ously; not only this, but each of them must have taken many 

I 
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yearö before it waa üüinpleted. It caii be «wen th*tt in uue 
cave graudeur, in the eecond, oonveniencea, while iii the third, 
artiäic beauty, are attended to, In tho Kallas ca vea, acenes 
from Shiva and Vishntt Puranos are carved, ao it was not 
imposaible for the bviildera to carve seen es frora Buddha or 
Jäin raythologiea in the other eaves, but the carvens were not 
induenced by tbia partiality or escluaiveneas. It iagenerally 
HUppoeed that theso ca vee date from 200 B. C* to 700 A. D . 
Thib doea not mean that the firat cave was eut exactly 200 
yeara B. C. and the last in the 700th year A. D. If it waa BQ, 
the cffeet of the inter vai of 900 years that passed between 
the carving of the first and that of the last cave would have 
been manifest on the atone, ete., of tbese eaves. But sueh 
effeet of time ia not to be märked on the different eavee. 
What ib meant to be impressed from the abore is that no 
definite date can be aasigned for the beginning of the first 
cave nor for the completion of the kat, but the earliest date 
that can be takeu would be 200 B. G,, and the latest would 
be 700 A. D. This means that the operation of cutting them 
must liave taken plaoe nõme time during this lõng periud of 
900 yeare. No better evidenca is available to aseertain more 
oorrectly the time of these eaves, oa it will not be rigbt to 
suppose that they were cut aoeordäng to the numbers aasigned 
to them now. So alao it tt'i!l not be quite correct to fix up a 
particular year that märked their beginning. 

A temple recently tliscovered at Pahadpur on the bank 
of the Ganges shows that it haa undergone changes at least 
three times-from Jäin to Buddba aad tben to Hindu, Keeping 
the penetralia intact tbe temple was changed from time to 
time to süit the conveniences of the difiererit seets. The orlgi- 
ually very sraall Jäin temple has now aaeumed the appearance 
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of a hil) owing to the aocumulation uf uauU aud lieuüo 
it ia now called " The ahrine of the Hill-city ” by the Bengal 
Archaeological Department. In Sinel Mobin Jo Daro " 
means the hill of the Mahio. " The Jäin eavee are aometimee 
called '* Cobblers' eavea" but nobody even euspeetfl any 
connection of cobblera tnth these eavea. The same thing 
hoida good in the eaae of theee eavea. 

In brief, the eaves may be aaid to belong to one aeet or 
another from the faet that they were cut for the uae of that 
particular aeet or froru the pieturea painted and acenee earved 
fh)m the mythology of tliat particular aecfc, but tbere ia no 
reaeou to auppose that either the patron or the workman 
belouged to ii. 

8. Statb üf Socibty, 

What ean be said of the religioua aecta» can also be eaid 
of the State of soeiety. It oannot be dednitely aaserted that 
the particular kiude of dress or omaments delineatetl 
in the pieturea show that the artisans belonged to a particular 
country or observed particular manners and customs. It can 
be seen from the oid reniains at Sanchi and Barhat that 
the eaves at Ajanta and Verul were earved in diflerent 
condittous. It will be a sweepiiig assertbn to conclude 
from the variety of dress shown in the paintings that they 
flignify diflerent civilizationa, A glance at the present State 
of India will clarify this point. The inhabitants of Bengal 
and Kadras move about witb bare heads. Their upper and 
lower garments are almost eimilar. The only difference 
between the two peoplea is that the Bengalis have lõng 
bobbed iiair on their heads, wliile the Madrasis are clean- 
ahaved. This, however, does not prove that their civilization 
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ia the sanie. Feraone who do uot tuiik thüir lower 
behiod are the Madrasie, the Jats from the Funjab and 
women from 5Iadraa and Gujrat. The Marwari and Sindi 
Tvoinen wear a kind of 'looae gown*. The Marwari and 
Bhil women put on banglee from the wrista )'ight up 
to their olbowa Will it be aafe to draw aoy concluaion 
aa regards their ancient civilization from the Bimiiority 
or diaaimilarity of their dretia, ete. ? If notj then the Bame 
precaiition muat be takea aa regaixls the aneient timea- 
From the eimilaritiea and differeneea ahown above we can 
say that theae peoplea havo been brought up in aimilar 
or diiferent climates and physical conditions, hnt awmot 
determine whether they were the Arj^ans or aborigiaais, 
Dravidians or Gaude, the Bouthornera or northemera. 3Iore 
reaeareh and eritical iuveetigation muat be made on thie 
point- 

The Chiefeaheb of Aundh haa dealt at leugth with the 
eavea li^om all poiuta of view in hia book. He bimself ia an 
eminent artäat. Almost overy page of hia book will reveal 
hia minu te obaervation and deep thought about theae 
ca vea. To ahow the atreugth of theae covea, mention 
of their Icngtb, brcatlth, height and thiekneaa haa 
been made where neeeaaary. In order to poiiit out their 
utility he meutiona what ca vee were called Chaityaa, 
Viharej ete., from the ritee that were porformed tbere, 
Petailed aeeounte and many photographe of pieturea are 
given to illuatratc the örtist-ic aud ornamentaJ akill, The 
great aaint Tukaram while making seif introepeetiou, bitterly 
complaina that though he ia aware of hia defeete, he ia uot 
able to control hia mind [ which Bpontaneoualy hankers after 
worldly pieaaiLJTs], ao also the Chiefaaheb who kuowa hia own 
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defectB more thaii others, has firankly noted tbem doY,u. 
But the common reader faile to undetatand them, and the 
experte think them ineritable, considei-ing tlie total bulk of 
the voluminouB work. In a nofcehell it can be said that tbe 
defecta are negligibJe. 


He haa briefly but dearly dealt witii tlie history of the 
oa vee. the aims, ideals, usagea and practicee of the patrons, 
and concluaiona to be drawn ftom the picturea Hia 
expositiott of emotione in the pictures ia indeed masterly 
for it J8 impossible for any man but the real connoisseur 
of art to do it. Here ia a great need of a man who i& 
thoroughly acquainted with the ways, cuetoma, mannei-e and 
charactei-s of the Hindus. It is impossible for the westernena 
to appreciate the feeüngs that surge in the hearta of the 
neivly married but unaoquainted couple. For wlton their 
lovers are «naoquaiuteci they are never bride and bridegroom 
and when they are bride and bridegi-oom they are not 
un^uaintecL They cannot, therefore, know this pecuHar 
eelmg of oura and hence they say that our pictures are stiö: 
The real renunciation of life, absolute chastity, absence of 
physi^ or mental deviation from the right eonduet, derotioii 
tohigh preceptore and extremo religious fervour are things 
which the westernere do not fulJy imdemtand. This we 
oome to know when wc read hooks written by the westen, 
hcbolara aboufc the Hindus and Hinduism. Tliis hook 
aaequately compenBates that defect. 

Thepointofanatomy os mised by tbe Chiefiaheb i» realJv 
cooeidemg. h oa„uot be said tbat the .artiste who 

eo.dd carv-e the nunate veine the leaves of trees, would 

not have teen able to carve tbe muscolar balls or bondles on 
the mm, thiglis, ete.. but the diftereuce ie due to the inherent 
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phyBica.1 and nieutal (lifterence in the east of tlie Hindu 
mind and body. Tlie Hindu cares more foi* ivliat iie i« thnii 
for wliat he looke. The Hindu tliinks tliat he miiet bo rich, 
leamed, stroiig and religious, bnt he does iiot enre to show 
these qualittes outwaifdly, nay he takes care to hide 1 hem. 
The occidentals are inclined to make a show of whatever tliey 
have or have not and hence ie seen the heaveii*witle <iiffereuce 
in various matters between the orientals ond oeoidentals. 

"Fixjm the east of the figure, the qnali ty of wli ieh it is 
the tokeUj should be showti. Froin the liandsshould be shown 
the trade in which it is engaged, The iuner impulses should 
be showu by meaus of eyes^ and from the legs tiie Iiitensity 
of particular impulses should be showu - thLs is the ruie laid 
down by the ludiau writers on sculpture. " The critic must 
aiways look at the Indian 2>ictures from thia shiudpoint of 
view and thia the Chiefsaheb has 6ui>erbly done, 

sutii up, we must heartily congralulate Ibe Ohief- 
aaheb upon the efforts he has made to attmet the attention 
of the commoii readei'S to thisart by placing at their disposal 
the select» beautlful parts from those eaves. We conciude 
with a prayer to Gotl that tlie Chiefsaheb should Iive lõng 
to i*en<ier more service in tJie same way, to his ignorant 
brethren. 

Deseription by pietures 
Pictiire by deseription 
And tlie book l>y bofch pietures 
Aud deseription dotli shiue. ” 


Krishnaji Viuayak Vaxe. 
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VERUL. 

fOREWORD. 

I feel it a great privilege to be asked to write a brief 
Foreword to thia võlume on “ Verui. " I do not oonsider 
myaelf aa any epecialiet iti tlie atibjeet of diacuaaion in this 
võlume; but my great respect for the work whicli Shrimaat 
Balasahcb Pant Pratinidhi, Chiefsaheb of Aiiudh, haa been 
carrying on iii thia direction, tempta me to write a few brief 
words. It ia well known to all Scholare of Literature and 
Art what great interest the Chiefiäabeb haa been taking in 
these matters, and ae a eubJime illuatration of his combined 
interest in these tvi^o great helde, we ha\'o his edition of the 
Mahabharata, philologically and collationally aceurate, and 
beautifully illustrated with his own pictures, which is being 
published by the Bhandarkat Institute, Poona, with hia 
munificent help. The Chiefsaheb has an idea that if we 
cöuld go back to the earliest apecimens of Art and Architec- 
ture in India, espedally as embodied historically In the 
great work on Sculpture, Architecture, and Painting which 
have been left to us by our ancestors of tivo or three thousand 
years ago, it might help ns in arriving at, aa nearly as 
possible, the manners, customs, dresses, ideas and ao förth 
of the fcinies of which our great epica of the Maliabbarata 
and the Ramayana q)eak, With this end in view, as well 
as with an innata desire for spreadtng broadcast the know- 
ledge of the great Art treasures of India, the Chiefsaheb 
has been terapted to bring ont hooks of this kind, descriptive 
of Works on Art, such as those at “ Verui ** Äjanta ", 

" Badami " and so forth, ao that in course of time, these 
miglit form a aeries of Art^^volumes, embodylng the 
B 
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personal reflectiona of a great Arfc-critic iike the Chiefaaheb 
hitnsetf. For such a task the Chiefaaheb haa got super — 
abundaut qualifications. He is an accurate Sanskrit acholar^ 
has au undiminishable Interest in Indiale past, is a great 
artist himself, and has, in addition, both the leisure and 
the competence to bring to the notice of the people the 
great Art-treasnrea of Iiidia'ö past. PJato was tal king of 
a Philosopher Eing, Here we have an artist, a litterateur 
and a patriot, all cxnnbined in one; and frojn tliie point 
of view, it may surely be said that these volumes, when 
they come to the light of day, will win for the Chiefeaheb 
a high place among Indiaks Art-critica 

Ündonbtedly, the work under consideration at present 
is a valuable addition to the already ezistinn literature 
on Verul. 

Those who are even casually acquainted with the paat 
gloriea of India will little believe in the common and 
ignorant criticisin by some auperficiat writers that India 
ia a land incapable of auytbing great. In the varioua 
branches of human activity, euch aa religion, philosophy, 
arcbitecture, sculpture, paintiug, empire-* bullding, adinini- 
stration, ete., India haa abown a wealth of geniua that can 
eompete with that of any other proud nation in the history 
of the World. Of the gloriea that stand at once as the 
monumente of Indiao geniua ia the past, as witnessea of 
her decadence in the present, and aa the inspiration of the 
renaiasance that is already oa ua, the Cave temples of Verul 
are certainly very prominent. 

These cavea which serve aa landmarka in the develop- 
ment of ludian architecture and sculpture, are a product of 


the harmoDious welding tagetiier of the two culttirea, the 
Aryan and the Dravidian, with probably a predominauce 
of the Jaiter over the former. The Aryan waa the conqueror 
iu many respeets, but was alao the couquered in other 
reaqecta, and in architecture and sculpture he was also a 
borrower from the great builders of the eouth. 

Architecture as a useful art is indeed very andent. The 
construction of even the rudest thatched cottage of the 
wildest man preauppoees eome rudimentarj hnowledge of 
architecture, while sculpture is decorative in ita origin, 
eaeence and motive. Architecture ia the older of the two, 
thoügh it is not ahvaya a fine art, while sculpture ia alwaya 
one. Architecture can claim to be a fine art only when it 
riaesabove the nccessTtiea of the situation, and employe itself 
pureJy for the purpoaes of decoration, deaign aud joy. 

All fine art ia its own end in the sense that it exista for 
the sake of the joy it givea to the artist aa well ae to the 
lover of art, as distinguished from the use that it may be 
put to. The creation of Rasa, Joy-giving beauty, out of or 
on any material in nature ia the principal aim of any art 
whatfioever, and the Indian artist hod thia predominant 
motive aJwaya in view. In fact, this was his urge and in- 
fipiration, as it was of ali the greatest artiste in the world. 
Some writers on Indian art are inciined to say that there 
was very little secular art in India, and that the Indian 
artist waa very little ewayed by popular tbemes, But this 
is a view quite contrary to facta. No doubt, the religious 
impulse dominated in India, and the artist rose to his 
highest when to the motive of creating beauty was added 
the devotion of an aspiring soul, But that only meaut that 
the artist waa at his besfc wiien he worked on di vine 
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themes, but it could jittle prove tliat iie liud uo äecuJar 
art. In £a£t, fine art ii neither secular nor religiouu; it is 
tbd purposa for which it ia uaed that makei it either of 
theae. Moreover^ whea tbe Indian artist worked on Pura- 
oie themes he was aiready using hls art fbr popular pur- 
poaea and was in a way secularising it. Many of the existmg 
Ajantan paintingH are purely aecidar, eometimes evon 
bacchanaliao. To look onJyat tbe art of the Siatine Chapel 
and the Vatican and to paes a remark that the Chrietiau 
artiets of Elurope did not employ their skiJl for secular 
ptirpoeee would bo aa partial and au unjuetihable, 

The eave templee of Verul are in more waya than 
one very important aa art treasures of India. They are at 
onoe the shrine» of the Hindu», the Jains, and the 
Buddhists, as well as the art galJeries of the Indian artists 
in the matter of arehiteeture and sculpture, and also in 
the matter of palnting to a siight extent. Much of the 
painting haa wom away and what remains in the Ranga 
Mahal has neither the charm, nor tbe power, nor the depth 
of Ajantan paintinge. But it ie clear that the deaigners of 
these paneis inteaded them to be a complete and ideal 
set ot art montimentSj rather than one—sided and partial 
buildingB of eome sort. 

The hietor>’ of theee eavea goes back to the btii century 
A. D, Seholars liko James Ferguseon have eome to the 
conclusion that the conatruetion of tbe eaves should be 
placed between 500-1100 A. B.; the Buddhiatic eaves 
Corning first between 500—650 A. D,, followed by the Hindu 
caree between 650 - 800 A, B., and finally by the Jäin 
t-avee between 800-1100 A, B» 
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There is iio doubt that Hinduism owes a deep debt t-u 
Buddhiam in more reapecta than one, and though seemingly 
it Ilas driven it out of India it haa absorbed more of it than 
any other country. Just ae we can say that the Buddha 
democratieed religion by preaching it to the maseea in the 
then current Pali tongue, eo too we can assert that Buddhism 
gav© the greatest impetue to Indian art. Hioduism wae 
wiae enough to take advantage of thia impetua, and to 
assimüato what Buddhism taught. Thus we see thatthough the 
beginningfl of great art in India have boeu Buddhiatic» soon 
enough when Buddhiem iteelf beeamc a stranger in the Janti 
of ita birth, Hinduism waa ieft in posaesslon of the linowJedge 
of art that had been thue accnmulated, and it worked out 
in ite own way ita future development. 

Every visitor to the Vernl cavea is aure to be etruck by 
one cave mõte than by any other, and thatis the cave of 
Kailasnath. One can say without demur that it is tbe 
biggcst and the most beautiful of all the caves, and cembine» 
in itself all the beat elements of a great art. It has been 
definitely ascribed to the reign of king Krishna I, [ 757 - 783 
A, D. ] of the Rashtrakutae, who rtiled at Malkhcd in the 
Kanarese country. He was the aucceesor of Dantidurga, who 
defeated Kirtivarnia II, the Clialukyan prince, who ruled at 
Badami in the Bijapnr District. The atyle in which the 
temple has been carved ia callod Vesara or the Chalukyan 
style. Many of the writera on this Kaiksa cave say that 
it is carved after the temple of Virupaksha at Paitadkal in 
the Bijapur District builfc by Lakka Mahadevi. the queen 
of the Chalukyan king Vikramaditya [ 733 - 747 A. D. J. 
That temple, however, in its own tum is said to be on the 
modcl of the Kaiiaaanafcba temple at Kanchi, which is in the 


Fällava style, and was buitt eluring tlie reign of Rajasin- 
he&hwar in the 7th century. Tlius the temple of Kailasa 
at Verul has a podigree which claims to oombine tho 
Dravidian and Chalukyan atyles, But there is no cioubt that 
the strueture is mainly and predomiuantly Chalukyan. 

The Chalukyan etyle ia so called after the Chalukyan 
dynasty that ruled at Badami [ Vatapi ] in the Bijapur 
Diatricb from 550 Ä, D. to the middle of the eightli century. 
The style waa a ereation of the ariiata round about Badami, 
and it waa a harmonioue eombination of the Nagara and the 
Dravida Btyles with a number of original featurea euper- 
added. Mesam. M. A. Anthalwar and Alexander Rea liave 
very finely eummariBed the characteristica of that style in 
their book on Indian arehiteeture. 

Looked at from that point of view, the Kailaea temple, 
though a carved eave, has aü the features of a temple built 
in the open; beeauae it ia carved free from the rock both 
from inaide and outside. That is a peculiarity unique in 
itself, aud we have not heardofany sueh free >standing 
carved temple existtng in any part of the worid. Except tlie 
Shikharam which is Dravidian, cverything belonging to 
this eave temple Is Chalukyan. 

W'e need not give a complete deseription of the temple 
here; for that wc wouJd refer the readere to the deseription 
in the accompanying võlume. W^e shall, however, crave the 
indulgence of our rcaders to niake excerpts here from two 
estimates of the great Art - erities, James Fergusson and 
Dr, A. Coomarswamy. Fergusson says " Kaüasa is itself 
one of the tnost singular and interesting montiments of 
architectural art in India. The floor of the whole tempie is 
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280 X 160 fb. In the rectangular court etands a Vimana 96 
ft. liigh, in front of whicii is a. large pordi supported by 16 
columns”* Dr. A. Cooninrsivamy aaya, " The Kailasnatha 
cav© has been decorated with sonie of the fiuest and hoidest 
sculpture compositions in Imlia, In no otiier art, geotectonic 
oonceptioiis have been viauallj realised with any euch 
power fts bere." 

If we take a general view of the group of cavea and 
particnlarly of the iCailasa cave we are striiek by the choLceof 
the site and the rock, by the grand desjgu laid by the patient 
carvera, by the boid mythological themes depicted, by the 
devotion that mast have proinpted the deaigaers to pour 
money like water for accomplishing thes© things in art< 
The Creative imagination that firsfc visualised such a great 
temple ae that of Kailasa in the rough solid block of granite 
at Vend must realTy have belonged to that ofaJIaster- 
mind. The hands that actually wrought the idea out with 
the pattent skül of gold ■* smiths and brought shape to such 
a monument are well wortliy of the highest laurels in the 
World of art. 

These monuments have stood there from 8 to 13 centu* 
riee, defying the ravagesof tirae, and stiil more the ravages 
of iconoclasts. To whatever faith one may belong, and with 
whatever intensity one may believe in it, one has absoJutely 
no right to destroy or injure the works of art and the places 
of worship belonging to the people of other faiths and other 
religions, Each of the three faiths, Budhiam, Hinduism, Jain- 
ism, struggled with one another, but let it be said to their 
etemal credit, that they ne^^r tried to demoliah or injure 
the monuments of their rival faiths. On the other händ, they 
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often tried to preserve, emulate, and Burpass them. The Ind' 
ian race being an esdentiallj artistic one, did aot aHow itsetf 
to be hltn ded by religiotis fanaticlBm, and. did not destroy the 
art-treaaures of the various seets. That ia why we can see the 
Work of artists continued through generattons and centurieB 
both in Ajanta and Veml, whoever the princes that ruled, and 
wfaatever the faithstfaatprevailed in the Tand. Thatisalsoivhy 
these caves Bband to^day both as temples of toleration, and as 
eentinela guarding and preeerving the Art - culture of India. 

With the short time at his disposal, the Chiefaaheb haa 
taken photographs of the most eignitic^nt parts of the caves 
approacfaabie by the camera, and has embodied them in tbiä 
book with apt deacriptive notes, The descriptions give «a 
just what we want about the photographs given, and are 
eufficient to give ua an insight into the art value and know- 
ledge of the things there. But after all, no mere descriptions, 
however good and compiete in themselves, can give satisfac* 
tion to the mind about the art at Verul. An actuat vieit 
alone can repay us our troubles; the best descriptions can, at 
besfc, inteneify our desire to visit the caves personaUy and I 
am sure the present võlume surely accomplishes the taak. 

The Chiefaaheb, to our mind, has opened a new Une by 
not restricting himself to the art-aspect onlyoftbe caves 
at Veriih ^o doubt the main interest and the predominant 
theme is the art. But his ouilook is wider and opens to the 
student a few new lines of research, which have not been 
hitherto touched by any other writer on Verul The Chief- 
saheb givea food for the student of our Pui^nas, of our 
customs and mannere, of the differences between the Aryan 
and Dravidian modes of wearing dresses. He throws out hints 
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to the JiisfcoriaD, as well ai» to the ötudent of iconography. 
Ub&cb this book ntakos a widor appcal aod UTg6s us to 
study Verul aud its «rt frrnn more pointa of view tban wq 
are aceustoined to. 

In aorue place&t the Chiefaaheb hau aigued that the art. 
of Verul is Dravidian, in eo far ae the cuetom of wcaTing 
clothes is diatinctly Dravidian, as compared to the cmstoms 
and fashions of figures in Sanchi and Sarhitt- whicii are 
Aiyiin. His interpretation of the supple yet stron^ and 
Soft yet powerfnl limbs of eculptured figurea in Jndian art- 
aa diflerent from the predominantly muscuJar Grecian and 
Roman figures, is certainly noteworthy. We wish he had 
developed soine of these pointe more, though he haa given 
us sufficieut indications to show that the art-treaeures are 
notnierely art-treasures but are also important from the 
pointof view of history, sociology and iconography, and 
that thcy can be made to reveal to us many more seerete 
than they were yet suspected to hoid. We alao wish very 
much that the Chiefsaheb developed at a later stage 
either in a second edition of this võlume or in the further 
volumes of the series, his idea that all the nine Hasas or 
Emotions have been carved in stone in theae works of Art. 
From that pointof view, his work would be iMiefuI tostudents 
of tlie Psychology of Aesthetics also. Altogether, the Chief> 
^hebiiasvery successfuUy shown how to interpret Art in 
itsbearings on Beligion, History, Antiquities, Sociology, 
and 60 forth, and has given to the worJd a very valuable 
võlume on Verul , and ive assure him that we are all 
expectantly looking to the other volumes in the scries, 
eapecially the next one on Ajanta ”, on the paintings of 
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which he has beatowed so much trouble and moiiey, and 
which, when it ia bronght to the nõtke of the world in a 
few more montlis' time, will Burely win for tbe võlume a 
high place among works deacriptive of paintinga in any 
part of the world. 


Nimbal. 

27th Kov. 1929, 


H. D. Ranade. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE CA VE TEMPLES OF VERÜL. [ ELLORA J. 

In 1908 we weüt to Nagpur to attend a grand exhibition. 
\Ve returned via Akola, Amraoti and Jalgaon. From 
Jalgaon we went to visit tlie famous cavea at Ajanta. We 
hii-ed toiigaa at Jalgaon and etarted at noon. At niglit w# 
halted in the Dharmasbala at Fardapur aud in the morning 
reachecl Ajanta. We went through the caves botli before 
and after meaia at noon and theu returned to Jalgaon. 

Thus the programme was a very liurried one, and ae we 
had takeu no caniera with iis, we could take uo pbotographe 
at that time. 

Twenty - one years ago the cavea were in a very bad 
condition. Tliere waa only one servant to look after them. 
It is true that some of theni had screened doors to prevent 
the bats from entering and soiling the pieturea witb their 
excreta, hut even tiien many of them were haunted by theaa 
creaturee and the number of beehives waa legion. There 
were practically no arrangements for sweeping and cleaning 
and none to prevent the visitors fram touching and soiling 
the pictures. In a word neglect reigned supreme. 

Few people reaiise how greatly India standa indebted 
to the läte Lord Curzon, who, when V''iceroy, had an Act 
pääsed for the preaervation of ancient buildings and inonu- 
meuts. It was he w*Iio mafle provision in the Indian bndget 
for the up - keej) and preservation ofthejuyriad mouumeuta 
that beautify India from the Oape to the Himalayaa^ the 
care and aolicitude now" show^ü to theae many bistorical 
reraains ts due to him alone. 
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Some very beautiful stmctures, well worth a vieit, are 
alao to be found in States sc*ttuied tbroughout In ila, !ii fact> 
the finest ones are airaost invariably to be fountl \n the 
States. For example, the Asoka Stupas of Farhiit and 
Sanchi are in the Bhopal State; the caves at Bagli are with- 
m the boundaTiee of Gwalior; Verul and Ajanta Iie in 
H. E. H. the Nizam’B dominions; and the exquiaite Jäin 
temples on the Girnar mountains are in the Jnnagadh 
State. 

But not being satisfied merely with the preservation of 
important raonuments in British India, Lord Curzon had a 
complete inventory made of temples, caves, ete. in the States, 
and saw to it that the respeetive Darbars preser^^ed them 
with care. Thus it is that to-day the aneient monumente in 
most of the States are in a tolerably good condition. If 
aothing else, the monuments areat leaet cleaned a number 
of times during the year, and a painted board forbidding 
aets of vandalism is seen standing Hke a dumb sentineh 

To qiiote a practical inatance nearer honie, in the State 
ofAundb itself thereis aliül called Vceranna'B Hill near 
Kundal. There are five or six caves carved out of the rocks. 
In one of them there ia an image of Veerbhadra. There are 
also a few tanks of water of the oid type. The Aundh State 
has to keep the place clean and preserve it, whilst there is a 
notice also penalising any damage that may be done to the 
monument. 

There is no doubt that the läte Lord Curzon, and he 
atone, sliould. be given the creJit for the great care that Is 
to-day bestowed upon these monuments. 
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From the Public Works Department engineer to tbe 
'Viceroy, officers aud other European travellere swarm to the 
famous monumente ofSauobi and Barhnt, Ajaate and Vemi 
almost ineessantly. Naturally, therefore, the respective States 
have constructed good roads, huilt travellere' Bungalows. 
provided other facilities and take every possible care to 
makc the sojourn of tiie visitora as comfortable aa possible. 
The maia reason for tehing eo uiuch care is that almoet every 
Viceroy aince the time of the Jäte Lord Curzon has made it a 
point to vieit these placos once or twice in his regeme, and 
other otficers, too, visit theiu very often. So it has been a 
neceesity to keep the monumente clean and in repair. Natu- 
rally these States have to keep pace with British India. 
Eveii the amall States have to maintain an archaeological 
departmenfc and keep an eatablishment of a few officfers, 
clerks, curatora, caretakera, peons ete., aud the staff have to 
put their shoulders to solid work, and we found them durins 
our visit to bö nieii of worth« 

The Verul and Ajanta eaves in H. E. H. the Nizam^a 
dorainions are nnder the care of a Curator. He isa student 
of tlie Bombay School of Art and is a good artist. He has 
developed a fine artistic sense by continuous study for many 
yeare ami by Iiis oontaet with eminent archaeologiste iiie 
Sir John Marshall. He keeps the Ajanta eaves in a rery 
good condition. ^ 

He has under him a caretaker who Jooks to the eaves 
at Verul and Aurangabad and also to other things worthy 
of preservation, 

We lieartily coagratulate H, E. H. the Nizam for the 
excellent arrangements he has made for the preservation 
of tb^ great relics of art. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AJANTA CA VES. 

We have already said that we Lad seen the Ajanta caves 
but once, and that only for three to fonr hours. After seeing 
the books containing copies of the Ajanta frescoea by lady 
Haningham. Ferguason and otliers, we ivere desirone for a 
lõng time of poesessing copiea of the aplendid pictiires in our 
own oollectloti of art. 

We have been collecting oid Indian pictures and paint- 
inga for the past twenty yeai-e. We have in our collection 
about two to three liundred pictnres beloitging to difterent 
periods and differeat schoole of painting in India, which 
have been syateiuaticaJly arranged and catalogued. 

We meant to add a oollection of about fifty copies of the 
Ajanta picturca drawn and painted on tlie spot in tlie most 
accurate manner. But this deaire liad remained only a wish 
for a lõng period owing to varions causes. 

The main difficulty was that of finance coijpled with the 
problems of getting good artists to do the work and of our* 
selves ftnding leisure. But, as the great saint Tukaram says, 
“ A good desire always emanatea from the Almighty and it 
is He who fiilfils it ", our longing was fulfilled in 1926, In 
Deceml>er, 1925, and in February, 1926, we feltwe were 
drawn to the caves and began to think and make plana 
about the journey, calculate the expenses and consider 
whetlier we should go l>y train or by car. 

Aa soon as it was known that we were to go, our 
Ranisaheb said she must also accompany us. Aa we do not 
go often to sudi places, we oould not refuse this ref|iiest. It 
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followed that our children too would be with ua öo w# 
had to take tbem alao which meant that we could not go 
withoiit au addibional rotinue conaisting of servante such ae 
attendaatSj water-bearera, afcewards, clerka, «te. 

And aa we were going to aee ancient art and painting 
we had to think serioualj about making anangements for 
copjing the beautiinl frescoea. We naturally felt that those 
nearand dear to na, should aleo share the joy and the benefit 
that we wouid have there. 

Moreover, when we go to such placea in the company 
of our relativea and frlenda and of the true loveie of arts, 
we are benehted in the way of getting information and 
enlightenment. Many a thing becomea clear to ua aa we go 
along discuaaing art and picturea. We underatand the 
thinga that we see more and more intimately. Sometimes 
new light ia thrown on our knowledge. These various thinga 
induced ua to invite a number of frienda for thia trip. 

We wiote to Mesars. Vajirav Guttikar, Lakahmanrav 
Kirloakar and Shankarrav Kirloskar We uaad persnaaion 
aa well aa pressure and they all agreed to go along with ue, 
The Baniaaheb requeated Mrs. Radhabai EirJoakar, who 
had been aufiering from ilhhealth for a lõng time, to 
aocompany us. We held out hopes to her that a trip to 
tboae fine plaeea and the dimate tbere wouid improve ber 
health, whereupon ahe agreed to the proposal. 

Aa soon aa we thought of the journey by rail many prob- 
lenis preaented themaelves. These were—thoae hrat-claaa 
carriages, the frequent tianshipment, the conaequeiit haste, 
tn our daily ritea, duties and meala, the packing and repack- 
ing of luggage, tlie nnmeroua iuconTeniencea of entiainlng 
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and alightlag, the tips that one has to pay to the array of 
p6tty Mkilway offidals - all tbeae stood up before us and 
showed Tis the halance of trouble over convenienoe that a 
railway joumey would entail, It is on account of the 
numeroufi inconveniences and the ©ipense that ia required 
for travelling by railway that within the paat twelve years 
or ao we have seldom travelled by rail. Hence we de* 
eided that a journey by c»r would be far more deairable and 
comfortable than by rail. 

Wlien once we had deeided to go by car, we had to 
calculate the number of the merobers of our family, our 
Menda, the number of servanta required^ the provieiona that 
we shoiild tako and the number of cai'S required for takiug 
all theee with ua. Now to take cooktug utensils with us in 
care was impracticable, as we were forty atrong, including 
servants and attendauts. Clothing, beddtng ete., required for 
forty persons could be aqueezed into the cara somehow, 
but to take the cooking utenaila required with us was out of 
question. Under these eireumstanees, we might have thought 
of sol ving tiie proble m by deeiding upon sendiug our 
iuggÄge etCi, by railway. Sut that meant precisely what 
we wauted to avoid. Moreover, if we had done it, we would 
have been obliged to send a few aervants with it. Thia 
would have meant double expense without lesaening the 
inconveniences aa before, since we were going to Lalt at a 
few piaees on the way and the luggage would not be Jiandy 
as railway trains would be away (rom us, Öo we came to 
the conclusiou that we ahonld not send our luggage by rail 
as that would only multiply expensea without diminishing 
our diseomforte. 
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So when we decided to make all arraugeiueata Tcitb 
our motor cars, we all agreed to take only as inuch luggage 
aa was abaolutely necessary, We were to arraage for pota 
and cooking utenaila at placea where we halted on the way, 
60 tliat we migbt a\’oid the neceasity of taking them along 
with ua. Oht first halt was to be at Poona where we have 
our own houae fully furnished. The eecond halt was to be 
at Ahmednagar where Mr. Tamboli, a relative of our couein, 
the läte Mr. Gaaesb Babaji Hivarekar, was stayiug and we 
thouglitof eniisting hia help there. Mr. Mulay too, Superin- 
tendent of the Induatrial Laboratory, Aundh State, who 
belongij to Bhingar, a place near Ahmednagar, promiaed to 
make all arraagements for ua at the place. The third place 
where we were to halt waa Aurangabad. We were in a fiz 
what to do iu that unknown epot We wiahed to go to the 
foi-t of Daulatabad from Aui-angabad, and thence to VeruL 
Ajanta was only 50 milcs from the place, eo at least the 
motor map indicated. 

Now Mr. Lakahmaarav Kirioskar was to accompany ua. 
We set about an inquiry as to whether some aquaintance of 
hia was staying iü Aurangabad as we knew that his agente 
for iron ploughs were ecattered all over India. He toid us 
that he had a Marwari agent there who was rich and a 
thoroiigh gentJeman, At Paithan, which Is only thirty milee 
from Auratigabad, the estato of Shri Shivadin Nath Kesari 
wm being managed at the time by Mr. Karhai- Vishnu 
Pendharkar under our direct supervision with the permission 
of His Exalted Higiinees the Nizam, The estate belonga to 
a minor who happens to be our grand-daughters dsughter, 
We wrote to Mr. Pendharkar asking him if he could arrange 
for our lodging at Aurangabad. He agreeil moat willingly 


aud aaked for penuission to come over to Aundh to aee us, 
which we readily gave. He came and saw ua and promised 
to make all arrangeineiitB for na In the meanwhile, the 
Marwari agent wrote to Mr. Klrlookar that be too would 
make every anangemeat required and urged us througb 
Mr KirloBkarto be bisguests. Sowe wrote to Mr. Pendbarkar 
to see the agent and airange witb him as to where we 
ahould put up- Mr. Pendbarkar, however, requested us to 
go to Paitban at least for a day froro Aurangabad. He said 
he would not feel happy unleflö we did ao, He was qnite 
rigbt, for we too thought tbat such a holy place as Paithan, 
sanctified by the atay of eueh aagea as Shri Nath Maharaj 
and Shivadin Keaari, was really worth visiting at least once, 

Thus eveything as regards lodging in Aurangabad was 
arranged. 

At Verul H. E. H. the Nizam haa his Bangalowa. But 
as tbere was no Hkclihood of getting utensila required by 
Hindus, iro ordered Mr. Pendbarkar to provide them and 
make the necessary arrangcments. Paithan and Äjanta are 
botb in H. E, H, the Nizam's dominions, so we toid Mr. 
Pendbarkar that ererythiDg in connection with our sojoum 
at Ajanta alao should be arranged by him. 

Mr. Raghnnath Vasudeo Kurlekar was theu a Polic© 
Proaecuting Inspector at Jal^on. Hm father, after aerving 
the Aundh State for forty-eight ycars, retired as Mamlat- 
dar some year ago. Mr, Raghnnathrao himself was a student 
of the Aundh High School, So we had a claim oa him also. 
We informed him about our visit to Ajanta and asked Mm 
to see that we were conveniently lodged. He waa quite 
glad to do all tbis and wrote back expressing his sense of 
joy at tfae pleasant duty. 
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On the motor-mapj ÄJanta is sliown at a distance of 
about dfly-five iniles from Aurangabai^ a[i,d the road ia mark> 
ed red as being a very gocxl motor road. On a foriiier occasioHj 
we weut frooi Jalgaon lu a tonga. Perbaps tbe road from 
Aiirangabad never existed then. Xow relying oa the map, 
we decided to motor all the way from Aurangabad to Ajan ta. 
ÄIany people toid ua that that road waa not in a good con- 
dition; the caretaker at Venil caves aod the Tahasildar 
there alao toid ua the aame; and almost all of tbem advised 
U8 to go from Verul to Jalgaon and thence via Faradapur 
to Ajanta, which waa only four niilea from the former. But 
we persiated ia relying on the map only. 

Th«3 when it was quite settled that we were to go, we in- 
formed the Political Agent both orally aod in writng of our 
plans. Ab we were going to travel in the territory of H. E. H. 
the Nizam, it wns nece^ry that he Bhould be iufomed, lest 
eomething amisB would bappen. Correspondence was opened 
with the Archaelogical Department through the Resident at 
Hyderabad. Neeessary orders to the caretakers, Tahasildars, 
Curatora, Talukadars of the respective places which we were 
going to visit, were sent by the proper authoritee. In the meaa- 
while, an oflScer named Mr. Rajurkar from Hyderabad wrote 
to us aaking for permission to see ue and assured us that all 
arrangements would be raade through the Hyderabad Darbar, 
He eaw ue at Aundh and promised to make every arrange* 
meilt. He informed ua that Ajanta was wdtbin the Jahagir 
of tSalar jang and that we ebould WTite to him, We did eo ae-' 
cordingly. He too wrote in return asking ue to put up in 
hie own bungalow at Ajanta rather than at Fardapur, eo 
that he could make better arrangements through hie 
Tabaaildar 
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As we had already settleJ üpon going to the cayes via 
Ajanta town instead of via Jalgaon, we consented. We 
thought tliat the caves migbt he nearer from Aganta town 
than from Faradapur. It would have been better if we had 
Bent a man and inquired about it. But that was not done 
and it would be useleas now to apeculate about what might 
have been. It is better to say, whatever happena ia well, 
than complaining about imaginary might-have-beena. 

OHAPTER III. 

ON OÜR WAY TO AJANTA. 

When the plan of going to Ajanta was settled, we did 
not intend visiting Verul. Therefore, it waa proposed to 
start from Aundh on the lOfch of March, 1926, and reach the 
caves on the 15th. So was it arranged and lattere written 
aocordinglj to all oonceraed. But as the Ranisaheb, and 
aome othere of the party had not seen the Verul caves, it 
was deckled to start two days earlicr, and we wrote to kail 
of the change in the programme. Though we had visited the 
Verul caves in 1907, it was all in a hurry and therefore we 

too desir^ to visit them once more and look over them at 
greater leisure. 

We had decided upon starting on Wednesday, aa we 
did not want a fast day to intervene on the way, But now 
we had to start on Monday which is a day of fasting with 
us. But it could not be helped. It was not proper to aacrifice 
the pJeasur© that the company would hav© in seeing the 
Verul caves for the sake of ourself only. 

As we wanted to show the sculpture at Verul and the 
scülpture and painting at Ajanta to Mr. Pandurang Chimsji 
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Patharwat and his son Mahadev, who have been eculptors in 
tfae aervice of the Aundh Darbar aince our father a time, wo 
asked them both to accompany ua. Thia sent a thrill of joy 
through both of them. Pancloba proposed to us the next 
day that aince going- to Ajan ta would he going halftray to 
Benares, he and hia son wouM continue the journey and 
would go on pilgrimage to Prayag and Kashi if they were 
paid two monthe* pay in advance. We coutd not deny them 
this request, as it involved a question of pilgrimage. We 
suggested to them in addition tbat eince they were going 
to those two sacred placea, they should aiso vieit the beauti' 
fui cities of the north, naraely Ayodhya, LuckuoWj Mathura^ 
Gokulvrindavanaj Agra, Delhh Jayaput and others. We 
promised to give thom letters for their convenience in thoee 
various placea. They too agreed to the propoeal. 

The Bindu Madhav at Benares is under the manage* 
ment of Mr. Ramchandra Ganesh Hivarekar, Secretary, Home 
Department^ Aundh State, who reported to us that he 
intended to go for inspection that year and awaited our 
orders. We permltted him to go, if there was prorision in 
the budget. As he was to accompany us as far as Verul 
and Ajauta, it was settled that he should proceed to Benares 
from Jalgaon. He would now have the company of Paudoba 
Patharwat and his son, whilsfc in Mr. Hivarekar they too 
would have with them a man knowing English. 

Jn the meanwhile, we had been to Mahabaleshvar for 
a couple of days in February. We had two cars — a Cubit 
and an Overland—with us, While retuming to Aundh, we 
were detained for two hours on the way as the cars broke 
down no leas than five tiraes. Now to try to trarel four 
hundred miles to the caves and to come back hve hundied 
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miles via Käsik iu these oid motor cars was soroething 
like trying to cross the oceaa in a caiioe. Such an adventure 
wotild eatail great inconvenience oa tlve ladles and chiUreu 
with us and we ehouIJ probably fail to raach our respective 
dostinatioQS according to our fixed programme, 

We ha l tliree cara. Thej were all oid aud oonsumed more 
petrol than was necessary. We thought of hiring caru for the 
joumey, but that would eost us thousands of Kupees. 
So we abaudoned that idea. Kor waa it possible to buy new 
ones, ae there waa no provision for them in tlie budget. 
Thüs it waa a great problem to ub as to how to proceed. 
However, we decided upon buyiug two now cars for Es. 
10,000 out of our private purae, We aaked Mr. Kirloskar 
to buy two gHjod cars for us. He had a car of his own, but 
that too was an oid oiie and he aiso decided upon buvitig 
a new car, Mesars. Antoba Phalnikar and Samb Darsliane 
from Kjrloakars foctory were sent to Bombay to buy the 
cara. Wc aent our driver Haji Usuf also with them as we 

thought it better for the drirer fiimself to see the cars 
that he would have to drive, 

VV e now began to calculato about the esact anioutit of 
required - trunks, boxes, bedding, ete. We actually 
rehearsed paclsing our luggage and loading cars. When one 
sets out on a journey, one is often tempted to take so mueh 
lugege that one ia sometimes disgusted with the whole 
^air and tlilnks of abandoning the joumey altogether. 
When we are out for going to a place worth a visit like the 
^res, all the niatemls for photography, such as the camera, 
the dark room and the developing materials are easential. 
The membera of our family were ten in number and the 
^rvants and attendants added we formed a company of 


Mr. Vajirav Guttikar, Shri DfMia Maharaj and his wife 
S. Vahini Alaharaj and Ind «tai, the daughfcer of Shri Bala 
Maharaj belonged almost to our fiwnily circle. There wsa ii 
fuU load for Mr. Kirloskar'smotor-caral&o. Mr. Lakshmanra; 
and his wife Mrs. Eadbabai, his son and daughter, Mr. Shau- 
karrav Kirloekar, Mr. Antoba Phalnikar, Damu the driver 
and a oook formed the oompany of Kirloskars aod it waa im- 
poäoible to melude more people in their car. Oa the other 
händ, therc was a chance of one of their oompanv seeking 
room in our cars. 

We asked Sardar Shri Jagannath Jlnharaj if he would 
like to go with ue. He agreed and we thonght tiiat the 
greater the number of cara the better for ub. ae the joumey 
waa one of a thouaaad milee. Though we purehased two new 
cars, tbey irould acoommodate only the niembeis of our 
family and take in sorae luggage. For the eervante and 
attendautö we had to make some other provieion. 

Moreover, Ajanta and Verul being tempting places, al¬ 
most everybody began to retjuest us to take him with us. It 
wae very ditiicult to say nay to any. Shri Bala Maharaj and 
Pandharinath were of course to aeeompany ue. Mr. Pandit- 
ra%% Mr. Daraliane, the Seeretary, Mr. V. K. Knlkami were 
aleo to go with us. Stiil we had to displcaae eeveral others as 
there was absolutely no room in the cars. We asked them to 
travel by train and jõin ue at Verul which they did not 
like. Bnt this could not be hclped beeauee it is alwaye un- 
desirable to overload cars in a lõng journey. 

The two new cars were not at all enough. So along with 
the new cars we ordered some new material required for o^er- 
hawling and repairing the oid ones - the Cnbit and the Over- 
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land. They couM acoommodate the servants with BOme lug- 
gage, They were accortiiiigly repairej and eveiything 
arranged. Stiil \ve were in ejc.eceä8 of the roora available in 
the (»rs. So we hired a Dodge Lorry* Tt eould aocommodate 
twelve persons and eould carry some luggage aleo. It waa 
only then that we were all oonvcniently eeated. 

In all fifty-one of us were to start in the cars, We had 
fonrcara of ourown; Shri Jagannath Maharaj an l Mr. Kirlos- 
kar had their own cars; au 1 there waa a hired lorry for ser¬ 
vants. In spite of the fact that the lorry accoromodated four- 
teen persons^ the cars had to csonvey eix persons each 
on an average, including children. Though the number of 
persons as such vras not too great in each car, stiil together 
with the trunks, hoid-aiIs, tiffin-carriers, water-bagSj 
pliotograiihic materiais atK.! other luggage we felt somewliat 
crowded. Yet there waa one redeeming feature, and it was 
that we all belonged almost to one kousehoid and were dear 
and near to each other. Thus we did not feel the oppression 
of the crowd. Moreover, on our way to Ajanta, we halted 
at about every seventy-fifth or hun Iredtk mile and so we 
had to travel only for tkree or four hours at a streteii, and 
that lessened the strain. 

We foIloweJ our programtne almost uachange 1 till we 
reached Yerul, But afber that on account of some wrong 
information aa regarJs the rotite fi^oin Verul to Äjaiita, 
there was soine change in our tiiaings. It was but natural 
that it should be so. 

On Monday, the lat ofMarch, Shri Bala Maharaj and 
Mr. Pandharinath went to Bombay for tlie piirchase of 
materjale required for copying the AJanta fi'escoea. Mr. 
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Lakshtnanmv Kirloskar aiTiveil with his family at Aundh oe 
tlie 7th of Afarch. On tbe 8th at 6 A. M. we startfefl 
from Aundh with aix carsand reaohed Poona aafeiy at 12 
noom We did uottake the usual new Poona “-Satara lotwl, 
but went by the oid one, which paseea Vadutli Arali and 
reachea Poona via Lonand and Jejuri. We were under tUe iin- 
pressiou that the i*oad was good, aa we Imd ti'avelled by tliat 
road when we had the oocaaion to attend tJie Baramati 
Co-operatire Conferenee, One haa to take thia road upto the 
Neera river whüe going to BaraTuati. Pntthe road waa not so 
bad at that time; at any rate we did not feel it to be ao theii. 
Büt this time the joad npto Lotiatid was siinply terrible. 
It had had ao repairs during the previoue two yeai*??- 

We took wdth us a number of autochrome pJates iu order 
to take photographs of good sceace on the way. But it was 
the month of Mai'ch and aU of the autochromes taken on tiie 
way w'erc spoilt by heat, aot even one being good enough to 
show. 

We reached Peona. Mr. Vajirav üuttikar had ariived 
there early that moming/ and it was he who welcomcd us in 
our Wada. Shri Bata M^aharaj and Mr. Pandhariuath had 
both arrived that morning from Bombay with the iieceasary 
materiais they had purehaaed. 

The other cars were läte by an lioiir and a half, beeause 
the inmates took their tifhn on the way. All had their meals 
and we too otir fruit-diet as it was Hondav. 

We started very early the next day from Poona. It was 
arranged that Shri Jagannath Maharaj should take dlrectly 
the Poona-Kagar road and that 'we should not wait for 
each other. So we etarted with our six cars. 
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Mr. Panditrav Hivarekar, whoee guesta we were to be, 
and Mr. Mulay had already proceeded to Ahmednagar 
by Service raotora. So we had no ansiety as to lodging, 
etc-, afc Nagar. Arrangeraenta were aleo made for permita 
being issued for ua to see the Chandbibi Mahal on a hi)I 
and the fort of Nagar. 

We left Poona at 6 A. M. and reached Nagar earüer than 
10 A. M. Mr, Hivarekar together witli sorae local gentlemeii 
weloomed us, before we entered the town. 

It seemed that Mr. Mula}' had made much of our going 
to Nagar. A number of people, volünteere, flaga, buntings 
ete., greeted us throughout the town which we did not think 
necesaary. But aince we were in a new place, we could not 
be too fastidioua, As soon as we were there, the Madhyandiua 
Bralimans treated ua with a Pan-Supari eeremony, and a 
a number of gentlemen were introdueed to uson the oeeastom 

It ia our pleaaant experience that at every place that 
we viaited during our journey to Ajanta and Verul, people 
evineed great love and reapeet for ns. In Nagar, we had to 
viait so many inatitutions and we were invited for pan ^ 
supari in so many places that frora 2 P. M. we were going 
about till 9 P. M, at night. At last, when they realised that 
it was Tuesday and that we fasted on that day, they felt 
embarraased and voluntarily cancelled the public Iccture 
which they had already nrninged. Aa a matter of faet we 
could have visited one or two more places and made speeehes, 
and 90 we were sorry that our public lecturc waa cancelled 
without Consulting ua. 

In fact, it is our personal experience that one feele more 
energetic by fasting. It being Tuesday, our fast kept our 
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fltomach empty and we felfc quite lighfc. There was lao chance 
for lazineas to creep in. Though we were completely busj- 
that day from 2 in the moming till 11 P. M. at night, 
we could go through Uie whole programme with ease and 
pleasure and without the leaat exliaustion, 

There are two thing» worth seeing in Nagar. One ia the 
building near the town on a hiÜ. mia-uanied Chandbibi'» 
Paiaee; ih© other ie the fort. 

To tho east or a little to the nortb - east of the towu there 
staiids the toiiib of Salabat Khan on a 
8»uw Kh«n'f Tomb. bill. Peopl© call it ChandbibTs Palace bj' 
flati N’i). I. niistake. Salabat Khan Murtuza wae the 
famous Vizir of Nizamshaha L [ 1585- 

1588 A. D. ]. 

Thiö building is simple yet grand. Ifc ia octagoual 
standing on an eight-sided plinth. It is a three - storied 
etructure. Domea and arches in the Mahomedan style adom 
all the eight sides. The walls are thick and have staira in* 
side thera. There is also a wooden staircase which seeras but 
an iiiiW'orthy accretion to so fine a building. When one goes 
to the top, one is tempted to infer tliat the builder intended 
to laise the structure to a stiil greater height, the half 
tinished walls and other signs indicating such an iiitention. 
A fitiong breeze blows at the top and the whole plain on 
which the town is sitnated lies beautifully spread out be^ 
fore the visitor. The height of the building is 80 feet. One 
feels that it is but in the fitncss of things tbat the people 
of the place shonld call this grand structure after the brave 
queen Ctiandbibi, who fought so desperately tn defence of 
the fort and in the end felt on the field of batüe in fui! 



annour. But the fact remains that the atructure is not 
Chandbibl's. 

Salabat Kban waa a very atrict and wortby maa. Elo 
had to pass througb many an ordeal. He bad once evea to 
undergo a term of Imprisonment. His intoiitioa waa to build 
tbie etructure ao high aa to oommand a view of tbe fort of 
Daulatabad, which ia among tho hills, roundabout Äurang' 
abad. But that was not to be. His ambitioa was cut abort 
and death anatched him away. 

There Es a legend which aaye that Salabat Jung had the 
pLilosopher'a stone and that he eould turn leaaer metal into 
gold at wilE. Even though so much time has elapaed, no one 
haa hazarded the inference fcliat he poaaesaed secret treaaure. 
There Es another story which says that being disgusted with 
life, he had propareU three phiala of poison, oiie for himseJf 
and two for his two wivea, He had arranged that hia wives 
should find shelter in hia grand inausoleuni in caae they 
died along with bim. The younger of his two wives agreed 
to the proposal aince she loved him better, but the elder 
one deciined the great honour with thanks, aa ahe was a 
Jittle wiser. 

The tomb of the elder wife ia at a distance on an emi- 
nence outside. 2?ear-byare two more tombs-one is thatofher 
Bon, and the other of her dog. The tornb of the dog is bigger 
and better than that of the wife, and perhaps it waa inten- 
tionally made so in order to apite her for her refusal to die 
w'ith her huaband. The tomb had origiually two arches, so 
built that the rays of the rising and setting sun might fail 
onit. But today the arch on the Western side has been closed. 


Salabat Khan was au able poUticiaa, a well-kmiwn eu- 
gineer, anti au architect. The design and the architectui-e 
of the Fort of Ahmednagar are his. The beantifu! brnldings 
at Ahmednagar and round about, includmg the Farhra 
Bagh, bear ample testimony to the excellent engineering 
knowledge of Salabat Khan, with which the visitor iegreatlv 
impresaed even in these days of originality and advance- 
ment of engineering Bcience. Estensive tanke are huilt in 
the range of hiJls on the eastem side with a view to provide 
Nagar, Bhingar and the Fort with a continuone supply of 
pure water, whtcli is filtered by the uaturai proce^. The 
water is carried to the town and Fort as well as to the 
surrounding tract throtigh strong aqueducta, built from 
chunam, sand and pebbles, running several milea in length. 
These great works of publio utility keep freeh in the 
memory, even upto this day, the gratitude for the benevo- 
Jent Salabat Khan, These water chaniiele rtm at a dept-h of 
60 feet from the ground at some piaces. This Salabat Khan 
himself planted one lae of fruit-trees in the kingdom of 
Ahmednagar, Salabat Khan fell into a deep disgraee with 
Murtuza Nizamshaha for häving warned him not to present 
the two necklaces of the vaiue of the whole earth beionging 
to the defeated kingHamrajaofVijayanagar, to thedaughter 
of a dancing girL 

Salabat Khan, during his Jife of constant struggle aud 
iimmnerahle viciasitudes, used this building many a time 
for his own proteetion from enemie& There are seeret 
subterranean pasaages from this tomb leading to the Fort of 
Ahmednagar and to his garden—palace, Fariya Bagh, at a 
distance of six miles. The passages are stiil intaet, but it i« 
very risky to go through tbem now. 


We then vieited the fort of Nagar. Any fort m India, 
Tvhothet on the plaina or on the hills, that was once consider- 
ed impregnable would to^ay be an eaay prey to lõng-range 
mjnfl that can aend ahells to the distance of ten, fifteen, twenty 
□r more miles. The fort at Nagar is atill in good condition. 
British troopsare lodged thereand it isneeeasary to obtain 
pennioaion before entering- 

We took a number of photographa of the fort, but we 
give only one ehowing the bridge and 
Th« Fort of Aiiniwinogor. the tower outside, Wö also aaw the place 
XT* » I. where the Moghnl gunners had effected 
a breach by niining and bombarding 
on tlie northem side, bnt which the eourageous queen 
had repaired during the night under her personal and direct 
superviaion by torch - light. That portion presente even to- 
dajr a look of häving been built but newly. After seeing all 
this carefully, we returued home, 

Then we viaited the High School there. We advised 
the students to take regular exereise in the fonn of Kamas- 
kara and to get some industrial education, We visited also 
the branch of Seva Sadan that ta there. 

There is an aesociation called the Brahmaii Sabha at 
Nagar. We viaited it. It ie said that the Brahmau is the 
spiritual gtiidc of all other Varnas. But the Hindus are in 
such a hopeless condition to-day that in a place like Nagar 
which has eo large an element of Brahraan population, there 
are about 12,000 Hindu oonvertsto Christianity, This is, in 
a way, a disgrace to Brahmans and to the Bmhman Sabha. 
We toid the members of the Sabha to tliink of the situation 
riispaesionately. 


There ia a home for poor atudeuta where, togethor whh 
intellectiial education, some industrial arts aleo are taiight. 
We vtaited that iastitution also. 

But this was all in huny and flurrj. In trying to 
see so much tre could not aee anTthing very- carefully. We 
cotiM not calmly liave an exchange of viewa with people 
there. Nor could we deüver a well-thought-out lecturc in 
any of the places. We were uot eatiafiod ourselres. How 
then ean we expect those institutions to have faeen satisded/ 

We started even before sunrise from Jfagar and arrirerl 
at the conduence of the Godavari and the Pravara at aboiit 
8 A. M. The water in the riverwasonly about 15 inchesdeep, 
but there was a big bank stretching before na fail of eand. So 
when there ia not water enough in the river for the motors 
to be taken in boata, the uaual courae adopted ie to get them 
drawn along by bullocks. The farmera keep a few paira 
ready an<l are experta in getting aa niuch money as poaaiblc 
out of the car -ownera after a good deal of higgle - haggle. 

The owners of the bullocka asked rupeea dve for each 
car. We had aeveii cars and the total to pay wouid bcthirty- 
five rupeea, But we were helplees. We hAd written to Nagori 
Shet promiöing him to reach Aurangabad between 10 and 
11 A. M. So we were bound to do so, Moreovcr, we had 
many times a very bad experience of our cars being heM 
fast in aand. 

Yet we thought offiret using what nian-power waa 
available to us and trying to drag along the cars after empty- 
ing them of their luggagc. So we all got down and cauaed all 
the heavy trunka, ete., to be carried over by the eerrante. 


Tlien we all dragged the cara oue by one and got them out 
of the aande. The bullock-men were all the while looking on 
and asking ub not to trouble ourselves^ declari&g that the 
motors could not be taken without the aid of tbe bulloeks. 
But wben we were quite auecessful in our operatione, they 
were «tterly chagrined at their defeat. 


The oouflnence of the rivers ia a little further up from 

the place where we croaaed 
CrMiLng tt* Oodkwi «nd üi« Prtvmr» river. Thcrc 13 a town call- 

Conanonc*, Plati No. 3. ^d Sangam just at tlie con- 

fluence. We took the cara 
aerosa at the point where the boata crosa at high tide. The 
water waa flowing in a clear and pure etream only knee-deep. 
The children took special pleasure in going alongj and ive 
too paddled about for a tiine. 


Mr. VajfrtT yg bathed there, and here ie a 

PuT* np. photograph of Mr. Vajirav Guttikar 

bathing. 

In aneient times the Pravara coniJuence had a very 
great iniportanoe. The äi'3t settiementsoftho aneient Aryans 
m the Deccan were along the banks of the Rivera Godavari 
and Pravara. This is proved fi-om the aneient hietorv of the 
towiksand villages of ^aaik. Pandivath Kopargaon, Nevase, 
Pravara Sangam, Paithan, ete. In tlie tiines of Dnyane- 
Bhwar, and before, thia province didagood deal of importaut 
pohtical Work and rendered an excelJent Service in the 

commerce. In those times the culture 
of Paithan, and its profieieney in Vedas and Vedanga.*? wae 
well-known tbroughout the world. In aneient as well 
as in medieval times this piTOvince had a special importance 
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Crossing the Gotlavari & Pra\nra Couflutnce. 
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and hoUneas, betn^ tbe aeat of leaming, valaur, art and 
comraerce. The importance of the Pra^^ara confluence, which 
was loat in the intervening period, revived in the timee of 
the Peahwas, The grand palncea, Ghats, and temples bnüt 
by them are seen there even to day, though in a dilapidated 
condition. The holinees of the Pravara confluence isalso stiil 
alive to a oeitain extent in the minds of the pnblic, Men of 
devotion from far and neargo on pügrimagea to the Pravaia 
coiifluenee on some auspicioua occaaions every year, and 
after taking a bath in the conäuenoe and doing the necessary 
reügioua ritea, retum home witli the underatanding that 
they are relievod of the burden of sin. Some of those who 
accompanicd tis took a bath in the holy watera of the oon* 
fluence out of devotion, whÜe some others enjoyed the bath 
to their hearta' content for the sake of pleasnre and getting 
relieved of the fatigue brought on by the Jong joumey, 

Äfter bathin^, all of ns sat together on the other bank 
of the river and took breakfast. Aa we two had been 
observtng a fast on Mondny and Tuesday, many who accom* 
panied us had not taken out their tiffin boxes. Now they 
took out everything. All had a hearty break - fast in the 
belief that they would probably be läte in ta king their raeala. 

It was two miles from Aurangabad that Shet Gulab- 
chand Nagori uiet us. Jt was Iie wlio arranged our 
lodging, ete., in H. E. H. the Nizam‘s gueat-house, W^e 
waited for all tlie cars to oome up and thcn went to the 
bungalow together, 

OHAPTER IV. 

AÜRANGABAD, PAITHAN AND DADLATABAD. 

We wanted to see Aurangabad, Faithan and Da ulata- . 
bad, and it w^as with that intention that we stayed in tbe 
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above mentioned bungalow. But we had only two dajB to 
spare. So we decided to go about and see a few of the 
bmldings of Äurangabad, whilst our nieals were beiug 
prepared, espccially as none of ua waa really hungry. 

The Principal building to be aeen in Aurangabad ia the 

tomb of the wife of Emperor 
Th* Mnkbftn, AiirMK>b*d. Aurangzeb. It ia built of brrcfc 

PtATi Ko. 3. and stone on the exact model of 

the Ta] of Agra^ though on a 
verj email seale. But even the details sueh aa the gardenSj 
the fountains, the minareta on the four sides of the centrai 
dome are all exactly like bhose of the Taj. If one who has 
seen the Taj were to aee the photograph of thia building he 
would at once ezclaim that it ia no other than the TaJ 
itaelf. 

The material used for the building being of a very 
superior qiiality, it strikes one at first 
Uddwr» Gtfden. as a new building. The Archaeological 

Pi.ATtNo.3. Department of H. E. H. the NIzam 

takes care of alt these büildinga. But 
we oould not learn as to how far the inoome set apart in 
olden days for the upkeep of the garden, ete., stiil con- 
tinues. Though the buiZding is in good condition, we were 
toid that it was not possible to go up as there were bees 
on one of the minareta. The gar<Ien was certainly in a 
bad condition. Trees have gone dry without water, There 
has not been even an attempt to plant fresh trees in the 
place of the poplara that were once there. There is abundant 
water brought into the garden by aqueduets, but no effort has 
been made to keep a good green garden about. Therefore, 
naturaliy the fine aetting necessary for sueh a building is 
couepicuously lackiug. 


Pjate Ko. 3. 



TJie Mulüliara' Atiran^abad. 



Mukbara Gardca, 









Si^ch DiisTnAna^eoLcnt is fbund almost everytrliere iu 
caae of inEtitiitions and Devaathans, even though ther 
aro given a permanent incoine in the fbrm of lande foV 
their ptoper raaintenance. The object of the donor iu 
giving such peimanent income to institations waa that his 
endowment ahould be usefui to, tliem for all time. If caeh 
monej were to be givon in the hands of the managets, 
they «'oald perhapa atpiander it away on varioua pretext». 
But in spite of all the proeautions, the ineome set apart. w 
seldcnn spent wliolly and solely on the legitimato purpoecH 
of the inatitutiona aeeording to the wifihee of the donor. 

öneh inconiea are of two kinda, viz. [il belougiiig 
to iiidividuals and [2] balonging to inatitutiona. In catie 
of ineomea grantod to individuals. the giantee makea 
arrangeraenta from the very beginning about retaining the 
income permanently in hia own familj. The institutions or 
Devaathaos are weü managed if there ia a continuity of 
good inen in the family, but if thia ia not the case and if 
the ineumbent is an unworthy peraon, wbieb is often the 
case, the inatitubion or the Devaathan ia at once rnined, 

Now let ua consider the case of ineomea granted to 
inatitntions. Every institutiou generally oonsists of mcii 
from ditfereiit pbees, whosc charaeters naburally difiej-. 
In sneh eaaes it beoomes imposaible to manage the insti- 
tutiona, beeause Indiana are not accustomed to conduet 
atiy institution or do any work jointly. ConsoquentJy, if 
äuch work is entruated to us we are not able to eseciite 
it properly. Difiereuees of opiniou, diviaiona and, laatly, 
quarrels come in, We alwaya find that sueh quarrels many 
ft time go to extremee and bring on great calamities. 
Coneequently, t-he management of aeverat Devasthans in- 
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evitably pafiees into the hands of panchaa appointed by 
Government. 

We had so maay cameraa witb us in our company that 

sometimea In trying to get a 


Confmifin oi iht Cüai«rM 
PL4n ** 


photograph of the main building 
or some other thing some one 
of us with a camera also got 


himself pbotograpbed. 

There is a good atrong wall round abotit the tomb and 

a beautiful door Jeading to the 
Mukban throngli Ihs Gfct«-dü«r. btlilding. When OÖO gets down 
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from a car in front of it, the 
beautifal tomb preeents tiie ap- 


pearance of a picture set in a cut-moiint. We had a number 
of caraeras with us. Järge and small, some with stands and 
some witbout. We had also tiie portable dark-room, develop- 
ing materials, ete., which we had broughl with us in order 
to be able to take fresh piiotographs if those that w^ere first 
taken were spoiled. But we hafi so much to doat Aurangabad 
that though we could develop some of the photographs we 

could not take new ones, Most of the autochromes al&o were 
spoilt. 

We deeply regretted the injury the autochromes 
suffered, But as the cUraate of those parts in Maroli is 
rather hot and as we could only get warm water- it was out 

of queation to cool it with ice there-there was no 

help for it. Thus though there were good sites for excellent 

atitocliromea we ha.1 to be satisfled with ordinary black 
aud white photogiapha. ^ 

On the whoJe, Mr. Guiabehand Nagori had made very 
good arrangements. The bungalowofH. E. H. the Nižam 
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Confusion of Cameras. 



Mukliir.n throagli tlie 
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iB certainly spacious and airy, but as we have Jatdy develon- 
ed the habit of buHdiiig hoiises iii the Europeaa etyJe, peopfe 
living in the Hindu and MaliaraahtrianstyJe areput fcogr^atin- 
conyenience. In inany sucii bungalows in H. E. IL the Ni^ain a 
territory, there are no weJIs near-by aud the Hindus and 
particularly Brahniane wiio cannot uöe in-ator brouglit in 
leathei-bagH liave to Bufifer a great deal of ineonvenience. 
Tlie siinitary arrangemente aleo are mostly in Etiropcaji 
stylc, V hich entail a great bardähip cfipecially on our 
wonien wbo are not aecustomed fco it We have made remarke 
obout tbia in a number of viaitors’ books kept- in tra\‘eIJerR 
bungaloTvs, faut it will probably take a lõng time before offieial 
attention is drawn to tfves© facta and fche defecfca remedied. 

We visited the oid walis of Aurangubad, the big gate, 
tlic gardeii watered by the windmlll, the thoneand fountain* 
and all tbe otber places that are worth > seeing. We photo- 
graphed thenii but unfortunateiy tbe photographs are not 
quite satiefactoiy. 

At noon we vieited Paitban, which is about 30 mife» 
from Auraugabod, Tbe road is bad. The town ii gradually 
being descrteJ. Though once a very popuious town, it ja 
now following the fate of all towns in India wbich are awaj 
from tlie rail-road. It is a general experience througbout 
India that since the inception of the rail-road, every town 
that is at a distance from it decays and dies within about 
10 or 15 years, Trade always centres rounda town nearthe 
railway line, the merchants always Hooking to such a town. 
Paitban is a town thoueatids of yeare oid; but to-day it 
presents a apeotacie of one lõng line of dibpidated boiises. 

Onr daughter Ekaveera alias Autai was givcn in 
marriage to Hagbuüathbua belonging to the tamily of tbe 




great and famous saint Shivadinakesari. The monaaterj 
and the bouse of Shivadinakesari are at Paithan. Hia 
Samadbi [ sepulchre ] also is in his monaaterj. Bagutai tbe 
daugbter of Haghunathboaj inherited the property. The 
lande and property with an annual income of Be. 12,000 to 
15,000 Iie scattered In the Britisli, H. E. H. the Njzam\ 
and the Baroda territorlee, We, as guardian of the miuor 
Bagutai, were ntanaging the eitate under tbe supervieion of 
H. E. H. the Nisiam'a Government. To day though Bagutai 
ia no more, her minor daughter is the heir. So wo stiil 
manage the eatate.* We visited Paithan at the requeat of 
our agent there as we were so near it. 

We saw the big monastery and tbe magnificent 
house of Shri Shivadin Natb. We went to bis Samadht, 
aud the house of Shri Ekanath, the famoua tank in his 
house, which the Brahman Sbrikhandya [ Shri Kriehna 
inoognito ] filled with the wnter of the Godavari, and the 
gods that Ekanath worshipped were all seen, Tlien we all 
went to the Godavari, 

We enquired about the place whcre Shri Dnyaneevara 
is said to have made a he-bufialo recite the Vedas, and in 
reply a large stone 5xed in a wall, with the figure of an ox 
or ofahe-buffalo carved on it, waa shown to ua on the 
banks of the Godavari, 

We returned to Aurangabad in the evening before sun- 
aet. It was deeided to vialt Daulatabad as early as poasible, 
but for various reasone we were a little läte in getting away 
next morning, 

• Th« BMDngetttiit of 1I10 ««tatt ia no» tr*nif«rr«I to tb« ioinor'i fatbw. 
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A vievv of the D^ulatabad Kori from tlieroaJ. 



ClimbmEj vp tbe DauJaiabatl Fort, 













Daulatabad ie about 9 miles from Autangabad. Pormw- 

ly the fort of Daulatabad wai 
A ot th, Fott froi th. r«d, thougbt to bc impregnable. A pir^ 
piiTM Nfl. Ä. cipitoue rock of about 80 feet high 

endrcles the fort like a uatural 
wali. The approacbes to it have been fortifietl and zigzng 
paths are ctit through solid rock, A diteb which stiil containe 
water aurrounds the fort. It is aaid that in former daji 
there was a drawbtidge over the ditch, but to^day there ii 
only a sttiall foot -path just broad enough for a single man 
to pass along. 

Daulatabad was formerly known as Devagiri, and iras 
originally the metropolis of the Vadavas. The Yadav kinga, 
who were feudatories of the Chalukyas, soon threw off their 
allegiance and became indepeadent. Hemadri eays that the 
first Yadav king, by name Ehillain, built this fort of 
Devagiri. Hia grand-son Singhan conquered ai! the kingdom 
of the West Chalukyas. Alla üddin Khilji captured the fort 
in 1294 A. D. during the first Mahomedan mvaeioaofthe 
Deccan, but returned it to the king on his agreeing to paj 
tributc. But as he failed to pay up regularly there were con- 
stant invasions. Malikkafar conquered Devagiri in the years 
1307, 1310 and 1318, During the last invasion King Harpal 
waa flayed alive! Mahoniad Taghlakii proposed to make 
Daulatabad, the metropolis of his kingdom, and in 1339 he 
arranged to romove the whole popuJation of Delbi to this 
place. It was he who changed the name of Devagirito 
Daulatabad, and theiice sent an army agaiust the kingdom of 
Warangak But as there was some politicat disturbance in 
t-he north, the king had to go there, and during his absence 
the officers of the newly - conq uered province posc in rebel- 
lion, during the course of which Zapiiarkhan, the offioer 
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Gulbarga^ took Daulatabad into liia poaaession, and the fort 
remained inthe handaof the Bahamaiii kinga titl 1526, There- 
after ib canie into the poaaeasion of the Nizamahahi kingdom, 

The fort ia about 600 or 700 feet high from the foot. 

Though once invulnerable, tliia 

citnbing ap tht t>*iiiUt>b*d Fort, Ji]j;o othcF forts WOuId nOt Btand 
PLiT* No. 5. against the lieavy guns of the 

20th centüry. 

When we go up about three-fourth the diatance^ we 
encounter a buildšng. It seems to be t^uite receut. No 
Testigcs of the time of the Yadavaa Temaiii to-day. At unj 
rate there waa nobody that eouM ahow ua auch thinga, 

Janardan Swami waa a Deshastha Rtgvcdi Brahman 
who originally belonged to the Deabpande faniily of 
Chaliägaon, He w*as born oa the Gth day of the dark haif of 
the mouth of Phalgun in the Shak yeart 1426. He took 
Service uader the Maliomedans and rose to the olfice of the 
chief ollioer of Devagad or Daulatabad, and thua becatne tlie 
trusted minister of the then Alahoniedan ruler, He was very 
bravc, resolute, systematic and epirited. Being very com- 
petent in his work, he exercised great influence over the 
Alahomedan Durbar. Though he was a great poUtician» be 
jsgeneratly known as a saint, his fame häving spread 
throughout the oountry chiefly in that eapaeity. Even in 
those troublous times, his devotion to religion vfoa welN 
known. He was a dovotee of God Shri Datta and it is toid 
that Datta was pleased to bless him often by presenting 
himself before him in person. From earJy in the morning 
till mid-day he used to be engaged in prayers, religious 
rites aud worship of Datta, spending hie aft^^moon in ad- 
tniuistrative work. After finishing the evening prayers, ete, 
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PJüte No, 6, 



Seat of Sbri Jansrdan S^v^mi. 



ÜJiuldlian Üün on Daulaiabad Fort. 
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he ueed to read and explain Uie great Afarathi worka^ 
Dnyaneelnvari and Amritanubhav. His seat of worskip and 
prayer waa in a very aolitary place, where nobody waa allow- 
ed to go. Although he was very kind and just, he was held in 
awe by ftM. Al) the officeg at De vagad were cloaed on every 
Thursday out of respect for him under the ordere of the 
Emperor. Tliough he waa serving a Mahomedan ruler which 
indeed was very difficuJt for hia saintly häbi ts, he did 
notswerve even a w}jlt from his own religion. He carried on 
worldly as iveil as spiritnal work excellently, Equality, peace 
and absence of afctachnient to worldly pleasures dweltin him as 
a resnlt of his being bleased by Shri Datta's sight in person. 
He was handsome with a fair and fariglit eompJexion. He 
combined in lii tn both action aud knowledge. He was 
revered by Hindus and Mahomedans alike for his devotion, 
knowledge and renuuciation of all seusual pleasures. 

A small cave is ehown as the place where Shri Janardan 

Swami, the spiritual guide of 
8«t ei Shfi jMifdan SiTiaii. gij^i Ekanath, need to perform 
Ft*Ti Ke. 6. Sandhya or ait for prayera. When 

we saw it in 1908 it was full 
of water, except for a sm all platforra ttiat was higher 
tlian the w^ater level. But noiv-a-daya owing to want of 
rain there is not a drop of water to be seen thcre, It seenis 
that fornierly there must have been on this fort many build- 
ings and tempi ea of dilfurent types which were probably 
levelled to tlie ground during the Alahomedan period, for 
we find even to-day some very nicely carved stoncs from 
these buildings which have been iised for the wails of the 
fort. 
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Ou the fort there are Btill two big guns lying, one at tho 

top and the other at the back. 
Eoth are in good condition. Tliey 
coü!d not have belonged to the 
Vadavas, the Mahomedaiis might 


DhildliiiD Onn m IHi;k!4tiibi.d Fort. 
Flatw Ko. 5+ 


have placed them there. 


Being aocustomed to climb a hill every day, we did not 
fee] any fetigue in going up the hilh Thoae not need to the 
exercise were tired and began to feel hungry. VVe couM not 
find drinking water on the hill, the fort to-day being unin- 
habit^, and there being no necessity for atoring clear 
drinking water. We had taken drinking water ivitli us, and 
fetched some water froni the tanke there for washing pur- 
poaea. After taking refresbmenta anti rest, \ve returned to 
Auraiigabad frotn where we atarted for Venil after dinner. 


Ihere was really no necessity of going back to Auranga- 
bad after seeing the Fort of Daulatabad. In 1908 we started 
from Aurangabad in the moming, saw the fort and went 
straight to Verul, witliout retiiruing to Aurangabad. 


On our way, we passed tbrongh a town named Roaa. 

iu whicli lies ttie toinb of Anrang* 
zeb. The Mogul emperors all built 
for themselves very beautiful 
tombs. The Taj Mabal, of course, 
Eraperor Sh aha Jaliau, is really a 
treaaure of faeaaty, and incontrast to it, tlie toiiib of Aurang- 
zeb 18 hke that of a common Mahomedan. Quito reoentJr 
a aniaU ™">po«nd of marble crowned with ooiall domoa 
hao boon built by H. E. H. the Niaam, A oniall sbrub of 


tomb «t Eoat. 
Flati Mo. T, 

which is the tomb of 


PJate Ko. 7, 



AuraDg;;eb’s Tomb at Ro;ia. 



Dhristincsliirar TenipJe. 
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Ssbja [ 0<ymam Püosum j raises ita head near-by, and that 
iB all the decoration that surrounds the tomb of the great 
Mogul Emperor. 

CHAPTER V. 

VERUL. 

For varioiia reasoiis we had to make two or three halte 
on our way to Veml. Otherwdae, so far as the road from 
Poo na t-o VeruJ ia coucerned, it is quite good. We had in all 
to oover 75 miles from Poona to Ahmednagar, 75 miles from 
thence to Aumngabad and abont 15 miles from Aurangabad 
to Verul caves. Thus it makes up a total of not more than 
1G5 miles, One can easily reach Verul from Poona withiu 
Beven or eight houra If iu the month of March, we started 
at 6 A. M. from Poona, we shouUl be able to reach Verul 
by 2 P. ivithout rauch difiicultj. But in othcr seasons, 
as thero ia no bridge across the Biver Godavari between 
Ahmednagar and Aurangabad it may reqnire an hour or 
two inore for transportation of cara in the feriy from one 
bank to the other. Yet on the whoJe, it is advieable to go to 
Verul from Poona by a motor car. 

The rail way line to Verul lies fiom Poona to Dhond, 
thence to Manmad, and üiially proceeds by the Nieam Rail- 
way to a station named Verul, The Verul village h B 
miles from tiie station and the eaves are about 10 miles, 

it certaiuly is a luore cconomicai, easier and more 
speedy way of going to Verui by car, If we go by rail, we 
have to change at two places. Moreover, it is the same 
whether one livcs in the village of Verul or in the travellera’ 
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bungalow, as both are two miiee distant from the cavea and 
Bome coaveyance ia a neceasity in both the caaea. 

Reeently H, E. H. the Niaain'^a Durbar have built four 
beaiitiful bungalowa near the ca vea. If one writes before- 
hand to the Curator of the cavea, or to t!ie Director of the 
Archaeological Department of H. E, H, the Nizam, on© can 
get permiasion to uae one of thoae bungalowa 

Being aituated on almost the same range of hilla as the 
caves and being on the very brow of the hilla, the bungalowa 
are qnite airy and cool. The Tuonth of March in Maharaahtra 
is very hot, but though we were there on the lOth of March, 
we did not feel it sultry at all. The bungalowa are spacioua 
and are very convenient. They are well-fumished and 
water ia abundant There are arrangeiuente for electric 
lighting. But one has to pay for all this. A Parsi genfcleman 
13 in charge of thoae bungalowa and he was found to be very 
helpful, 

There is an oid road that leadu to the cavea from thet>e 
buQgalows. But aa it has many ups and do^vna, it is pi-ohibit* 
ed to rootor cars. Yet as it ia only half-a-mile from the 
bungalow to the cavea, it ia very convenient either to go 
on foot in the raorning or return on foot in the evening. 

In 1908 after seeing the fort of Daulatabad, we weut to 
the village of Verul and then after returning the uext day, 
finislied viaiting the caves within three hours. We cannot 
say we really aaw the caves, We only passed through thcm, 

The itiiige of hills centaining the caves is about a niile 
and a lialf in Icngth lying from north to south. Jt ia about 
a mile from Verul village and hence the name. Practically 
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all the eaves face ike west, only tlie last iwo or tliree face 
the aouth-west. The total number of eaves, inciudiiig tlie 
small ones, is 36. Fiom 10 A. M. in the nioming to 5 R 
in the eveaing there is atnple liglit but the best time to 
see the eaves is the afternoon when sunlight enteis thera 
directly, the carving and the fine images, being Hghted up 
ean then be seen at their best. 

Many of the eaves and the balis therein are very dark, 
and the visitor ivoiiders as to ho;v tlie raaaona and sculptors 
could carry on their finely aitistie work in sueh darkneas. 
Even to-day it is impossible to see the carvings and tiie 
grand itnages without using the contrLvance of takbg in the 
sunlight by means of big mirrors, oiie kept outside and one 
inside, so aa to roflect each other, Kitson lamps give a 
eertain amoutit of light, but no iamplight can accomplisli 
and bring out the charm of the carvings as Bunlight can. 


We took a number of photographs, all vrith ttie help of 

miiTjpire, whlte eurtains and lang exposures. 

4f 

The village from which the eaves take their name is 
known asaholy placc andaplace ofpilgrimage. God Shankara 
with the speeial appellation of Dhrishneslivvara haa a teniple 
dedicafced to Him there. It was Malojiraje, the grand-father 
ofShivaji, who first ropaired the temple while he was the 
Patil of Verul. Emperor Aurangzeb tried to destroy 
the eaves when he lived in Auraogabad. He demolished 
the temple at that time, but Gautamabai Holkar had it 
rebu il t. 


There are in all twclve famous places of «•orship of 
God Shankara in India, which are calletl the tivelve Jyotir- 
iingaa. They are os follow ;— 
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1. Badrikedarnath in the Himalayas. 

2. Viflhweöhwara in Benaree. 

3. Mahakaleehwara in Ujjaln. 

4. Omkara Mamaleshwaraon the banka of the Narmada. 

5. Trjambakeahwaraj 18 milea from Naaik. 

6. Bheema Shankar, at the source of the rirer Bheema. 

7. Dhriabneabwara at VeriiJ, 

8. Somnath in Kathiawar. 

9. Mallikarjuna on the Bhri Shaila mountain. 

10. Vaijanath at Parali. 

11. Nageshwar in the forest of Haru. 

12. Rameehwara at the aouthern-moat point of India. 

The temple of Dhrishneshwara ae huilt by Gautamabai 


is very fine. The carvinga are 
really beautifui, and the whole 
of the temple is huilt of red sand- 
atone. We took a number of 


D)irLibD««bvftrA Tempi*, 
PiiTi No. 7, 


photogxapbB üf the tdmplöj and reprod uce hero two of thoiPi 
Tiiere is a priesfc who worshipa the god from day to day. 
The temple ia aituated on an eminence and hence the Tiew 
ia very charming. Ronnd abont tamarind treea abound. But 
we have to admit with reg^ret that tliere is not onottgh 
cleaDÜnesa in the compound. Dirt lies about tlie temple; 
stray stones are scattered here and therOj and the surround- 
ing Wall has gtven way at several pJaces. 

There is* we are surei aome inoome aaaigned to the 
temple. There might a!so be panchas appointed for inspec- 
tion. But seMotn do the panchas look carefiilly to the 
mauagement of the temples entrnsted to them. 



Platt No, 6, 



The Iloly Tank at VtruL 



Puddhistic Caves- 
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Near the temple ia a holy tank built in tlie eliape of 


Viiislnvadeva KuitJa, broad at 
tlie surface and narrawing' down. 
Jt 18 a pretty piece of work and 
13 iivell - bniik Tlicre ts a legend 


T1i« Ucly T«nk of Veral. 
PtAT» KO. S. 


that Bome king iiad Iiis Icprosy cured by a bath in tiiia holy 
tank. The tank has no perennial aprings. It ia only in the 
water acciiranlated by min that devotees bathe throiighout 
tlie year. The ivater gets dirty aa well as it is very scanty 
in the aiunincr. The form of the tank is very artiatic, tiiough 
the arrangements for water are at present anything but 
dealrable. 


CHAPTER VI. 


BÜDDHIST CAVES. 


Tltere is no doubt whatever that the religion of Buddha 
contribüted immensely to the development of Aryan art. 
Though it is a fact that scattered references about painting, 
drawing and sculpture are found in books written before 
Buddha, not a single statue, painting or buikling of the pre- 
Buddhistic period had been discovered until recently. But 
we cannot say the same thing now, since the excavations of 
Mohan - jo - daro in Sindh during the past few yeai-s havo 
brought to light some remarkable facts such ai^ plans of 
well - built iiouses, well - ananged drainage systema, and 
other arrangements that nsually go with civilization. But Jn 
addition to these, clay imagos, colourccl and enamelled pot- 
tery of n fine quality have been also braught to tight. These 
and other things clearly poi nt out that the civilization of 
India is not less than six thousand years ohi With all this, 
the excavators have not sfcumbled upon a single painting or 
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a aingle piece of sculpture. So we have to atlmit that the 
followers of BuddJia were the founders so far as the art of 
pamtmg or stone carving in India is concerned. 

There are ia all twelve Buddhist caves at VeruL It 
may be said that they belong to the 
Büddbitt OfcTM. firgt or the aecjoad ceatury after 

FiATi N». CJirist, VVe caa aafely say that of all 

the caves tbere^ theae Buddhist cavea 

were caryed out first. 


Bnddhist 

FLATE 


The carvers took very great care and exercised much 
thought before they began their excava- 
tions, They first saw as to what part of 
the hill would supply them with the beat 
Btoue; thon they solected part« where the most delicate 
carving would be leaat esposed to Jamage by the weather. 
They choae oaly such portions of the hill aa would not be in 
dauger of comiug dowa even if big halla with fiat ceilings 
were carved out in them. It is becauae of auch forethought 
that their works have withstood these two thousand yeais 
almost unaffected by the händ of de vasta ting tiine 
and that worat enemy of all, the vandal. The visitor is 
naturally struck with wonder at the kiiowledge of geology, 
of sculpture, and of painting which the great artists must 
have formed, and one cannot hut be inspired with respect to- 
wards them. 


These BuJdhiat caves are very fine ones. Sonie of them ara 
Viharas, that is, the dwellingplacea of theBuddhistBhikahus, 
[ mendicants J. Usually in such Viharas there is a big Central 
hall with roomsoften totwel ve feefcsquare carved deep iiito the 
side walls. Tlie Buddha Bhikahus, that is Shramauaa or achoiars. 
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usetl to Iive in audi Viharaa, the rooma aerving them aa 
their dwellinga and the Central hall aa their study-room as 
well aa diacuasion-hall, as the occaaion demanded. 

Froui the Viharaa at Verul we find that the Buddhiat- 
ic aud Jäin cults as well aa the Brahmao religion are related 
to each other in soiiie reapecta. Here we find idols of Buddha. 
In very ancient timeSj there were to be seen no iinages of 
Buddha or Bodhisatva. They appear on the seene during 
the first century A. D. Soon after the Buddhiats took to art 
and the iraages of Buddha came to be carved on walls and 
pillars, W'e find several ineidents froni Jatak storJes carved 
here at some places. Subsequeiitly the Buddhiats aiso bcgan 
to use idols, and nltiuiately It beeame dilficult to diatin- 
guisli between an idoi of the ordinary Hindus and that of 
the Buddhiste. 

In each of the J)ud».!Iiist eaves there is an image of 
Buddha in the principal rooni- Buddha 
A fiaddiis Tmiigo. in thesc huages is usually in the Yogic 
PtAT* No. 9, pQae called patliiiasana, sittiug croaa-leg- 

ged with tlie ejes fixedon the po:nt of the 
nose. Aa the imagea of Buddha in almoat all the eavea are 
similar, we have given here a pieture of only one of them, 
Moreover, we hegan fcaking photographa from the Kailaa 
teraple and had almost exhausted our time when we came 
to the Buddhist ca vea after finiahingaeventeen Shaiva and 
aix Jäin eaves, So though we intonded to take a lot ofplioto- 
graphs, w'e could not do it, In theabove pieture on both the 
aidea of Buddha staad two attendants with ehamaras or fly 
whiaka, Tlie Gaiidharvaa or Iieavenly beings are sliowcriiig 
flowers from above. On the seat oeeupied by Buddha, two 
lions have been carved. Inatead of lions, on some of the seata, 
two deer have been carved. 
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üuder the patronage of the Baddhistic religiau, the art of 
drawing and painting, aa well aa the idol and house archi- 
tecture, attained a particular farm, The Jiisbory of paiiitiug, 
aculpture and architecture should änd a phice iti the blsbory 
of religions and culta. Buddhist architecture in India haa 
broughfc into exiatence three kiude of works, vi;;; *- Stupaa, 
Ciiaityaa and Viharaa, The Stupaa were first erected at places 
where the remnauts of Buddha were buried. But iater on 
they were erected even at placee where important eventa took 
place in eounection with Buddha aa memorials of these 
events. The Stupa at Sanchi ie weil-kiiown. It wa» built in 
the 3rd century B, C. Chaitya means a hall, and correspODd& 
to the Chrlstian Church. In courae of time the eystem of 
placiug atatiicaj, ete., in Chaityas waa introduced, Theetatue 
of Buddha ahown in the Uluatration ia repreaentative of this 
Byatem. Viharaa or mouasteriee, were built for tlie reaidence 
of Buddha Bhikshus, to which a reference has already been 
made, The Viharas at Ajan ta are raore important than those 
at Verul, because they depict the true Buddhist art. They 
must have been built during the period of SOO years frora 
200 B. C. to 600 A. D. The Viharas aud Chaityaa at Verul are 
very beautiful and all the ca vea are well worth seeing. 

The pillara iu Buddhist caves are very fine on accoiuit 
of the beautiful carvinga. Tlie variety of these pillars is 
wonderfu] and stiil more marvellous is the variety of carv- 
iugs on them. 

Of the twelve Buddhist caves, ten are Viharas and two 

are Chaityas or prayer-ballfl' 

Piiw.mn«4dhi.tc.v*N«,io. 

Platb No* 10 . hulls there are big 

Stupas or conical domes with 
Buddha carved on them in his characteristic põse. There ara 
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Plato No. m 



Pillars in Buddhistic Cave No. 10. 



('baitya. 
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those attandants with ehani aras and the gods and Iieavenly 
belnga ehowering flowera Thia enetom of carviiig Bud¬ 
dha on the Central Stupa is not found in the buildings 
at Sanchi. It seems tliat the induenee of the southem 
Draridian civilizatiou was responsible for the introduetion of 
this cuBtom. There ia a totv of pillara in the Central hall on 
both the sidea with uarrow corridors between the pillara and 
the walla, The pillara aa well aa the wall surfaees liave been 
deeorated with excellent car^ings illuatrating ineidents in 
the life of Buddha. 


The ceiling iu the Chaityas ia arehed aa a ruie. At 
any rate, all the Chaityas, both at Ajanta, 
Cfaaaj*. Verul, are arehed. Tbeae arehes have 

PtATi iftt. 10 . coimter-arches cart^ed in them, which seem to 
projeet iVoni the baekground and appear to 
Bupport the whole areh. This adds to the beauty of the pray- 
er-halls. 

One of the Ühaitya5 haa a seoonU iloor carved out above 
the front-portion of it, which was perhaps meant for non- 
Buddhisb viaitors who wished to attend the prayer carrled 
on below. Whatever the original purpose of this portion of 
the eave, to-tiay it serves to gire a very iropreisive view of 
the Chaitya. 

The eavea have, of courae, onty one inlet of light, and 
that Is from the door. This natiirally Jeada to the carvings 
l>eiDg lighted only from one side and adda to their beauty. 
Moreover, the dim light iieightens the gravitj of the awe - 
iaepiring eaves and a man naturally feela himself to be in a 
korallipfuJ mood. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE SHAIVA CA VES. 

Seventeen caves, from the ttiii-teeuth to tlie thirtietii, are 
Shaiva, or Brahmanical as the weatern acbolara liave termed 
tbem. We have aJready said that the Buddiust caves were 
the earlier õues. As the in duence of Buddhism waned and that 
of Hinduiam hegan to be feltagaiuj the latter caves came into 
e^iatence. Among the seventeen caves mentioned above, the 
earlier onea show unmistakable signs of the itnitation of the 
Buddhists by the Hindu artists, aa they were carved just at 
the beginniog of the revival of Hinduism. But one thing is 
remarkable, and that is that there are no Viharas in aijy of 
the Shaiva caves. The Hindus are forbidden fiora dwelling 
in a tempJe of Shiva, and so there is not a single liviiig 
room in the whole lot. On the other händ, we see grand 
faalls, two or three - storied carved caves, iniiiunerable pillarss 
with very fino carvings, and walis with figurea of a very 
high order in the Shaiva caves. 

The Buddhist caves have carvinga, aud sculpture dc- 
picting some only of the most important inciden ta of Buddhade 
life and a number of stories, called jatakas, of his former 
birthe. But since the Aryan religion has a ricli variety of 
mythology and sinee the artiste could draw upon the great 
historical epics of the Kamayana and the Mahabharata, the 
Skanda, the Devibhagavata and the rest of the eighteen 
Puranas and Upa-puranas, every nook aiul corner, evcry 
patch of Wall and niclio in the Siiaiva caves, is eloqueut 
with the storics related in Hindu mythology and Hindu 
epics. In place of the image of Buddha in the ehriue, the 

Shaiva caves have the Shiva-liuga, the Symbol oftiod 
Shiva. 
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One tl li [lg iil these 8Jmiva ca vea ia worth uotiiig. The 
seat of eflch 8hiva-Hnga is square with a small cliannel 
for the flow of water usctl for ^'orahip in one of its sides. 
To-tiay if we visit auy other Shaiva shriiie from tiie Cape to 
the HinialayaSj tlie seat of every Sliiva-Ünga is fonnrj to be 
circuiar with a channel for the flow of watcr. It ia only iu 
the cavea at Veriil tliat wo find sijuares. We can irifer that 
fifteen hundred years ago, the sqnare seat for the 8hiva- 
linga was current and we luay hazard the coneiusion that all 
Siliva tenipies with circular seats for the Shiva-liuga belong 

to a date which cannot he can ied beyoiid lifteen hiindred 
years. 

The Shiva-liuga iii the Shaiva teiiipie, however, at 
Shinganapur and the Shiva-Hnga of Hhri Yamai at Aiindli 
have square seats. Cati it be that theae temples too are as 
oid as the Vend cavesf 

The best among the Shaiva caves or for the matter of 
thatj the bcst aniong the Vend cavea, is the eave of fCailasa. 

It may be said that to have seen the Kailasa teinple is to 
have seen the whole series of Vend caves. Right from the 
travellers' bungalow we weut to Kailasa and were so chann- 
ed at it that we diil uot even feel that we passed two 
whole days in taking photogmphs of the various carviiigs and 
pictiires of the tcmple. Even with vigorous work for full two 
days, which simply paseeil like a pleitsant tJreain, we could 
not take all the photographs of the great Kailasa. Aa oidy 
One day coitld be spared for taking photogiapha of the 
other caves, we split the party into two batcliea; hiit stiJi 
we cannot eay that we could do what we realjy wanted todo. 
Therefore, we have stiil au i ute ase desire to go and stay 
there for a fortnight or so and get all the photographs iu 
detail of all the caves again. 
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After tbe twelve Buddhist caves, we coine to ttie first 

ähaiva cave which ia tliree - stori- 

A ThfM stori*d Ot*. ed. One is atruck with a\i?e ivhen 

Futitra.it. one staads in the front yard of a 

three storied cave, wbich is seven- 
ty-five feet htgli. Wliat oiie feela wheu one sees a mighty 
solid rock cut into and when one is oonfronted with halla 
piled on each other, is more a matter for experience than for 
expression. No araonnt of readiug of descriptioüs can ad’ 
equately impresa ua with the grandeur aud beauty of tlie 
great structures there. 

Here ia a pillar of the first floor. It is a aimple and 

sqnare pillar. But it is so sym- 
A Fiii*r ia Ko. 13 Car*. Tuetrical and the ooriiices are ao 

Platji No. II. fipe that a masoii of today would 

require not less than six months 
and six hundred Rupees and stiil fail to achieve what the 
ancient artist haa done. Stiil less could he carve it out of 
living rock. Perhaps our maaons of to -day havc loat that 
art altogcther. 

The AmarakosLa, the great texioou, haa the foliowing 
names of the great seven mothers; 

5inft i 

WRfr ^ m n 

It meana that Brahiui, Maheshwari, Kauinari, Yaishna- 
vi, Varahi, Indrani and Chamunda are the seven mothers. 

In raany of the Shaiva caves the 
Brohmi, MaiiewHwwL E*ani*ri, mothers and Gcanapati have been 
vduiiDATj, v^knbi, Tadnci, ciit. carved very fincly. As the seat 
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A three storied Cave. 



A pNlar in Cave No, 13 
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Mairika Gajfttian, Civc No. U. 

Ganpati whU tlic stžven molher ddlies BrahmL Mahesliwari. 
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pliite No, 13 , 



Nandigriha in front ot Cave No 15 . 
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■DaDd», GÄii*p»ii, Mntrik* Omj*- gf eacli deity Las tlie pictuie üf 

iier Vahana or the aiiimal which 
Plat* ifo, 12 . jjlie rldeSj it is eaey to identify 

her. She who ndes the Naudi or 
the bull ia Maheahvvari; sho who ridea the peaeoek ia Kau- 
uiari; slie whoae seat is the eagle ia Vaiahnavi; she who haa 
the gpeai Airarata elephant as her seat is Indiani; and so 
on. There are the iiuages of Varalii as well as of Gajanaiia. 

Of the aeventeen Shaiva eavea. Noa. 14,15 and 16 [that 
is, the Kailasa eave ] and eaves Noa iJt, 21, 35 and 29 are 
particnlarly beautlful. The excellent piaportions of these 
ea vea have again a particidar diarru of tiieir owu. öo when 
One goes to soe these oavea one ia spell-bound and lifctio iiidln- 
ed to inove away, althougli there is always the feeling that 
the uext eave might hoid a greater chnrm thaii that which 
tempts One to remain. 

in soine oF the Shaiva eaves there are ctvrvings of a few 
of the iiicarnations of Viabun, Varalia, 
Nwdigrüi* in fr®nt Nanisimha. Vaman, Sheshaabayi [ the 

OfC&YoNo. J5. , ' , ,, y. Al I. t 

PtATR No. 13 . Lord restmg on the cods oi the eterual 
serpent ], Gajendramoksha [ the Lord res- 
cüing the elephant from the dutehea of an alligator these 
are carved in the 14tli, 15th and 16th eaves. The other in* 
camations, iiamciy, of Äiateya, the fish incarnation; Kurma, 
the tortoise incarnatiou; Parashuraiua, with the axo; Rama 
aud Kriahna are not to be found there in the poaes in which 
they are depieted to-day. 

There ia a granti hali in eave No. 15 on the first door. 

The pillara in it have excellent 
A lUie oi PiiitTA ic Ciivo No. lõ, carviiigs of B very delicate nature- 
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Pla« No. 14 . One is struck with the variefcy and 

the skill with wliich tlie artist haa 
chiaelled each pülar. The great pity is that for countleas years 
the floor seema to have been full of elust, whilat water, too, had 
accumulated there. Consequently the lowest portions of the 
piUarshavecrumbled. But fortunately theso poi-tionswerenot 
thoBconwhich the artist had spent mudi of liia time and 
skill^ the portions with rich carvings have been saved for us. 

This eave haa niebes in the walls of the first floor. The 
oiehes are about six feet wide and from ten to twelve feet 
high. Various imagea of gods are carved within these nidies. 
TLose portions of the imagea which the artist had been able 
to carve and make stand in boid relief have been shattered 
either by those who could not appreciate art, or by iconoclas- 
tic foreigners. Usually the noaa and fingei-s have suflered 
most, That means that the wild frenzy of heartless image- 
breakers hfis defaeed tlie most beautiful imagea. 

As soon as we go up the stairs, straight before us in 

the niche in the front wall, there 
«iid HirAöjAkMhipa. jg a carviiig of the oombat between. 

P 1 .ATX No. H. Narasinha and Hiranyakashipu. 

The expression of Narasinha is full 
of fury and the sculptor has been able to dopiet actlon 
very finely. Hiranyakashipii is sculptured as if ttirning away 
with fear as Narasinha takes hoid of his shouldei'. 

Hiranyakasliipu was the son of Kaahyapa Rishi boru 
from Diti. He performed rigorous austeritiea for a very lõng 
time, and obtaineil a lxx>n from the God Brahma that he 
should never know death either from raen and beasts or froui 
weapons and miesiles as well as from living and lifelees 


Plate No. 14, 



A line of piiiars iti Cave No* l-*i- 



Narsinlia and Hiranyakashipu 
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Shtüha&hayi. 



Gajendra Moksh''i- 
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things. Subsequently he conquered the fchree worlds, harass- 
ed the gode, ete., in sevenil ways, defiled the eacrificeB of tbe 
Rishis and King», and thus ruled for a very lõng time. 
Prahrad, Auuhrad, .Sanhrad, Hrad, Shibi and Baahkaia, ete,, 
were his sõna from Kayadhn, the daughter of the demon 
Jambh, A atory in the Bhagwata tella that he died at the 
handa of Nrisinha, the man-lion —an incarnation of God 
Vishnu— in Satya Yiiga [ age of trutb J in the fourth part 
of the currentiP^T [a period equal to 7l ages of the Goda 
or 306,720,000 yeara of the mortala ]. 

In another niche there ia SheshaBhayi [ Lord on the 
aerpent throne ] Narayana taking rest. 
5])«ibHfaaji. From hia navel atarta the lotua in whieh 

PtiTi üTo, 15. Brahma is seated. The coila of the etemal 

aerpent are aupported by aix figurea, whioh, 
howevcr, cannot be identihed. 

^heaha, the King of Serpenta, is the son of Kaahyapa 
irom Kadru. He is aleo known by the name Anant, He ia sup- 
põsed to possess one thouaand heada. The Hindua believe that 
he alwaya resides in the uether world and that there ia in 
the Oeean of hfilk another forra of hia, on whieh reclineathe 
God Viahnu. There also runs another story to the effeet that 
Shesha, by performing rigoroua auaterities, ofatained a boon 
from god Brahma of supporting the Earth on hia head. The 
nether world is also known by another name, vlz., Seipent 
World, beeause Sheaha and the serpenta reside there. God 
Viahnu l i vea in this world lying on the body of Shesha and 
ia, therefore, rightly catled Sheahaahayi, i. e. one who 
aleeepa on Sheaha. The Aryans conquered the Nagas and ao 
it is probable that Viahnu is shown to have reduoed the 
Kaga Shesha to hia bed ae a tokeu of this rictory. 

10 
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All thes© iraages were originally carved in solid rock, 
but latterly they have been plastered. We cannot say tliat 
thia has been done with the intention of providing better 
facilifcies for art, becauae wherever fche plaster has dropped, 
there ia aa excellent a carving in the atone below. Tliis 
clearly proves that the ortginal carvere did not nse plaater at all 
Apparently when the original art was partly deatroyed or 
deformed, aonie lich men or kinga must have omployed artists 
who used plaater in order that the carvings might look 
like the originala. Somebody did teil ua in Verul that 
when Dcvi Ahilyabai had the temple of Dhriahneahwara 
repaired, ahe also employed artiste to plaater broken imagea 
in the idhaiva caves and to repaint soine of the picturea that 
had been paitially deatroyed. Bnt the fact isothenvise, aa can 
be seen from the stone inscription there, which shows 
that the repairs were made by Gautamabai, the elder wife 
of Malharrao Subhedar Holkar L Ahilyabai merely built 
the small tank there. 

Lady Ahilyabai was very religious aud charitable. 8he 
not only spent the State funds for the protection and w'eifare 
of her subjecta, but also at times spent money from her own 
private purse for State purposoa. The balanca that remain- 
ed after thns spending the State funds and the money 
from private purse for State purposes, was utilised by 
her for several works of pubüc utÜity tn India. She 
maintained several charitable Uouses for feediug the poor 
and also built several Dhannaslialas, wells, roads, and Ghat- 
roads for the use of the public. Similarly she built several 
uew templea and also repaired some oid on es. This must be 
the reasoü why the story is current amongst Terul 
people that Ahalyabai must have built this Dhrishneshwara 
Temple also. 



Plate Ko, irt, 




Varalia incarnation. 














Though raany a great aad good deed 1s done by our 
Indian people, usually they do record neither the name of 
tbe doer nor tiie date and the object of the action. This is 
unfortunately not a very desirable atate of fchings, as it con* 
fuaes posterity with vagiie notiona aboat tlie hisbory of their 
race. 

The object of not reoording the Information of the kind 
above referred to in connection with public buildinga, 
temp!ea, Dharmaslialas, we!ls, ete., eonsfcructed through the 
generosity of some religious donor, raight be that the people 
in tliose timea conaidered that there was greater merit in 
not giving publicity to their charities. Even to-day we find 
some leamed and modeat gentlemen givdng grants on the 
condition tliat their naniea are kept seeret. Btit whateTor 
fche reaaon roay be, this practice ia not desirable from a 
historical poiiit of view. The sanie is tho eaae with Jiterature, 
Up till now, only European aarants have atudied theae 
eaves in detail. But aa they beiong to a diiOferent religion, 
they are, in the fivat place, all too often iu the habit of look¬ 
ing at thinga with a prejudieed mind. In atiy eaae, it is not 
easy for them to know the variotis Puranas in our religion, 
and their history, and mueh Jeaa eaay to imderstand them 
and realise their importance. Conaequently uniess some ex- 
pert in Aryan culture writea a book on this subjeet after 
collecting detailed information and illustrations, our etudy 
of theae eaves will never be satisfaetory, 

It is worth noting that the figure of Vishnu tn Gajendra- 

Mokaba wlelda a sword aud not 
Mokib* (Fliti Ko. 15.) the uaual Gada or maee. It may 
«d GargBj» M«:a, cven be tliat tUis ia really bnly 

ftiATi No. 16. another kind of maee which was 

cuirent among the modern Ma- 
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rathm It waa called the Gurguja, It haa a Kandle iike 
that of a sword, and at the farther end there are six to eight 
Klades round about. It may be said that Kere Viahnu wielda 
a weapon of that type. In addition, Vishnu has the Shankha 
or the conch and Chakra, the wheel. Garuda has been 
carved in the shape of aa ordinary man. It seems that hia 
winga have been clipped and the eagle-nose broken by the 
Vandale. To the leffc of the carving there is the king of 
elephants in the grip of an alligator. In front are ehown 
lotuees in the laka. 

Such a picture of Vislmu riding an eagle ia also very 
beautifiilly carved in Kailasa, Cave No. 16, But there is no 
Gajendra there. 

lu the aculpture of Varaha incarnation, Varaha ia seen 

holding the earth, in the ebape 
VArHhii loekroaitioD, Qf ^ woman, tQ his left haud and 

Pt.ArBNo. B. ajie ia seen resti ng one of her 

hands on his muzzle, There alao 
is Hiranyakaha, the demon;, whose staiids out from a 
five ‘ headed aerpent and whose coily tail ts trampled upon 
by Varaha. This connotes that at tlie time of carving these 
figures,, Hiranyaksha was considered to be a Nag-kiug froni 
whose grips the Arya King Varalta delivered the earth. To¬ 
day the Puranastell ua that Eiranyaksha and Hiranyakashi- 
pu were brothem But the story current fifteen hundred 
years ago, seems to have been difitercnt; because ia many a 
carving at Verul, Hiranyaksha ia alwaj^^s shown as a Nag-kiug, 
whereas Hiranyakashipu is nowhere shown as a Nag. 
The figurea of Narasimha are seen in four or five places, but 
in none of them does Hiranyakashipu appear as a Nag. This 
niay aupport the inference that the Nagas were a non-Aryan 
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race ruling over Arya\^rta. Their atniggle secma to havil 
continued upto the date of the Kaiiravas and Pandavas, 

In the Buddhist and Jäin caves, the fignres of the Nagas 
and Naga kinga have beeon carved in many a place with 
great respect and are given a prominent place. That, too, 
pointe to the conchtsion that these religions virere at variauco 
with the Aryan religion. It is really a study worthy of a 
Bcholar to fiiid oufc wliat these pictures and sculptures say 
about tlie relations of these three great religions, viz.f the 
Arya^Ue Jäin and the Buddha. 

But the eighteen Piiranas and Ujia Purauas must first be 
critically studied anfl their tiines of composition asccrtained. 
Then we must conskler the stories of the aeveral incaruations 
of Shaiifcara and Vishim, whieh are difierently described in 
them, and comparo them witlj the iniages of these deities 
whieh show ditferent number of arms, weapons and missilcs 
as carved in these caves, We have, however, no spaee in 
tliis small book to do this. 

In tlie Aryan literature the Puranas possess a very 
great importanee from the chronological and iiiformative 
points of view. 

The carvingö in the Bliaiva and Jäin caves at Verul show 
to what perfeetiou the art of painting had reaehed in tbose 
days. The peculiar merit of the art of Verul lies iu the fact 
that every Jigure expresses emotions. Bven in these days of 
the aclvancement of art, we very rarely see any pictures 
showing thedifferent emotions clearly expressed only from the 
diflTerent postures of the body without the head. The artists 
in olden days not only painted and carved pictures of gods 
and men clearly expressing the diSerent sentiments, but 
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they painted and carved drawinga of beasts also with tke 
expressions clearly depict^d, 

Kalabhairava and the incaruafcion of Veera bhadia are 
seen in many of the Shaiva ca vee. Every- 
KkiabbAinT*. whcre thftse fignrea are very expresaive; 

PtA« Hö. n. One can mark the minute difference among 

the various figurea if onlj they are closely 
ezamined. It may be taken that no two figurea are exactiy 
alike, 

The figurea of Shankara and Vishnu have aometimes 
four, two, at others sii or even eight handa. To-day Vishnu 
ia uaually depicted wlth four hauda. Shankara, when pictur- 
ed with oaly one head, has uaually fotir handu, and when he 
ia shown to be five-headed, he appeara with ten hande. CJod 
Mahadeva la nowhere ehown in the Shaiva caves at Varul to 
poaaesa five heade. Everywhere he is ahown with one head 
only. The number of hauda shown is, however, two, four and 
eight on difierent occaaions. May it be that there were di^erent 
Puranas current at that time, aince the ideas didfered so niuch 
froni ours? If ao, there ariaea the question as to the time of 
the present Puranas or it may be that the ancient Furauaa 
have passed through very aubstantial modificationa. At any 
rate, the whole thing is worthy of the closeat rescarcb. 

The figure of Vaman, the fifth incamatiou, is shown to 

have eight haude. He wieJds fche 
VwiiHi conch and the Chakra as usual- 

ptATi No 17. 2^2 addition, he haa a shield of a 

modern type. He has also a sword, 
or it may he a GurguJ of the type described above. Vanian 
is seen placing his shield on Bali"s head and then pressiug 
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Vaijiau lucarnation. 
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Plate No. 13. 



Markatidcya. 
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it down with liia left foot, which means he ia obviously try' 
ing" to send Bali and hia two wivee to Patala, the iiether 
world, Tlie figure of Narasimha also ia eight-handed. But 
in " Gajendra Mokaha " and “ Sheshashayi, ” Visliiiu appeara 
with only four hands. 

Next comea tha figure of Markaiideya, Varna, the God 
of Death, ie aeeu thixiwing the noose of 
Mftrkud«yft. death Tound tlie iieck of Markandeya, the 

FlatiNd.is, great devotee of Sh iva. Ät that very 

itiataut up starts the four arnied Shiva 
fiom the Linga-the synibol of Shiva, - which he is ivorsbip- 
ping. Shiva kicks Yaina and points the thi'ee-headed spear 
at him. This ia a carviog full of life and vigour. The forcoful 
attitude of Shiva, the subrnission of Markandeya aud the 
Gonstemation of Yama can ail be vividly seon in tlie respec- 
tive positioiie of all the three, even without looking at their 
faces. We oanuot doubt even for a moment the fact that the 
artiste were luasteis of the art of expressing emotions in 
stone. In Verul, ae in Ajan ta, there are figures which 
express emotions by the mere disposition of limbs, and we 
can read them now even tbough tlie Iieads of Bome of these 
figures have been broken, 

In cave No, 15, there are many more figures which are 
wortU being pliotographed. But that 
otShivA. would nieau a separate book for each 

PI.ATB No. ID, the caves; therefore, wc havo to be 

brief, The daace of Shiva, his Tandava 
is depicted in many a Shaiva cave. This picture of Shiva in 
cave No. 15 is most excelleut, for thougb the hands, the legs, 
the nose, the ears and the eyes have been shatteretl, stiil 
there ia a marvellous cbarm in the figure as it is. Sban- 
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kara here haa eight hands, The expreBsion of the cosmic 
and Creative dance of Nataraja is particularly engaging. 
Parvati, hia epouae^ is seen standing on the left, apell- 
bound; on the right, there is the heating of the driim called 
Mridanga; above are goda riding their respective vahanas, 
as they too have come to witness the danoe. 

To-day in pictures of this type, the Mridanga la played 
by keeping it lengthwiee on the ground, whereae in thia 
picture it ia kept standing, which shows that when these 
cavea were carved, this instrument was uaed in a dtSereot 
fashion from to-day. Though the figure of such a Mridanga 
kept iengthwise is not to be seen in Verul, it can be seen in 
the pictures at Ajanta, incidentaliy showing that the Tabla 
and the Mridanga of to^day were both current in thoae days. 

OHAPTERVm. 

CÄVE KO. 16. THE KAILASA. 

We have aireadj referred above to the Kailasa temple 
as being the grandest and the most beautiful of all the 
Verul ca vea. The sixth valoroua king Dantidurga [ Danti- 
varmall ] wassucoeeded by his paternal unele Krishnaraja I, 
who conquered also the remaining kingdota of the Clialukyaa 
in the Deccan and assumed the tities of Akalvareha and Shu' 
bhatang. It was he who carved the Kailasa eave at Vernl 
in the 9th century [ Vikrama era, J. This is an excellent 
speeimen of Indian arehiteeture. If one has not the time and 
tiie leisure to see tlie wltoJe set of Verul eaves, one can 
thoroughly eujoy the quintesaence of their beauty in the 
eaves iu the Kailasa temple. 
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The Kailasa is a huge Shaiva temple carved in a solid 
rock, which ia abotit a hundred feet in height from top to 
bofetom. Wheü we see tliis huge mass of architectiiral 
gittiideur, whicli is about two Jiuüdred and fifty feet lõng, 
aud about a hundred and fifty feet wide, douWe storied 
and full of fine carvings from the top to the very 
faase, we are franki jr amazed at the itispired imagination 
of the designer and at the cleverness of the artists. We 
then have nought bnt respect for the scnlptors that poiired 
their whole soni into the work- we etand and admire the 
great aoni that spent monejr like water for the triumph of 
his faith and for the propitiation of God Shankara; we 
marvel at the geiieroasty and the selfleasnesa of the man, 
who has not oared either to carve his name or to leave his 
memorj'' behind, bnt haa achieved thia masterpiece in 
the uame of God and as an oflering to Him, Thrioe 
biessed is the land wherc such generous men, such master- 
artiste, and such imaginative architects lived and worked 
aud immortalised it by their devotion, 

The Central temple at Kailasa has an open apace of about 
fcwenty five feet wide aroand. That spaoe sarves as a yard. 
The main temple faces the west. On the south, the east 
and the north the rock has been cut into and sraall halla 
forined, At every eighth foot, thero are sqiiare pillars. 

In each of those side-Iialls diäerent deities have been carv¬ 
ed in the walis behind. Thus hundreds of gods and goddesaes 
stand carved ronnd about the Central temple. Each panel 

ia about ten feet high and eight feet broad, carved in the 
solid rock. 

Many of the dgures are those of Yeerabhadra and other 
tecarnatioüs of Shankara. Some of them are Varaha and other 
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incarnationa of Yishnu, wliiJst othera repreaenfc Btoriea from 
the Ramayana, tiie Mahabharata and the Puranaa, In ono of 
the carvingB we see Kavana ciitting hia niue heads and 
offering them to Shiva, while he la ahown to be on the point 
of cutting hia tenth head alao. Another carving presents the 
picture of Yeerabhadra detapitating Dakaha-prajapati for 
his insult to Sati, Shiva's firat wife. 

If we were to take photograpbs of all the earvinga in 
Kailasa, it wouH require not less than a fortnight. Therefore, 
we photographed only a few of tlie fignres on the three 
sides of the temple. These halla on the sides being only about 
aeven, feet broad, we have to take photographs either from 
very near them or from ladders made to atand in the yard, 
We atill think that at some other time wheu we have more 
leiaure we ought to do the work. It is not a thing that can 
be finished off in a hurry> 

Many figures have beeii carved in the walla on the 
Western side of the KaÜasa temple, 
Ti# D**th oi TfiparMiir4. if facc the Central temple, on the 

Plii* nb. 20. right' händ side, there is the tigure 

of SJiankara, with a bow and arrow, 
killing Tripüraaura. Brahma is seen acting aa hia charioteer, 


To tlie left as we face the tempie there are very fio® 

figures of Madaiia, the god of 
love, and Räti hia consort, with 
a mango tree, whÜat beyond i® 
seen Shri VisJinu riding the 
Great Eagle, Garuda. 


MAdftQtK Bnii üad OArudAvuliAnL 
Viihaiip 

Pilati Kü* 20. 



Madau- Räti and Garud Vahaa visbjjQ, 
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The bridge between Kailas Temple and Nandigriha. 
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PJate No. 23. 



The basc of Kallas. 
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On botli the aides of the temple, there are two large 

piliarg ahoüt fiffcy feet high, They 
j,y«unibh*with .ioph..it^t K*ii.«,are called Jayastamblias, or pilte 
PtA-rt iTo. 3j. Qf victory. 

Just beyoiid these pilJarg of victory there are carved 
elephftiita, whieh are a little larger than Jife-size. It ia, 
however, au uiifortunate thing that tlie elepliauta Iiave been 
defonued by tlielr truaka being cut oft’ Yot even as they 
are, they strike iis witli wonder by their very hugeueas and 
tbo aymmetry of forin they eshibit. 


It seems that tlio syfjtero of erectiug theee pülars of 
victory later developed into erecfcing pÜIars of lamps [ Deepa- 
mall ka J iu front of teinples. Thia ciistoni of Deepanialika, 
höwever, (loes not seeni to bave obtained at the tinie of the 
carviiig of the Kailasa temple. 

Just bctweeii the main Kailasa temple and the temple 

of Nanadi, there is a bridge, and 
botli are Joined by a kiud of 
porch, In the pieture of the porcli 
men are seen standing, which 
gives cleariy an idea of its size, 
ete. But with all these photograpJis, and with all the des- 
eriptive power at our command, not a thousandth part of 
the wouiier and the joy that one feels by actiially visiting 
the place can bo passed on to our readers. 


Thö Erzdgfl KaÜiuii^ And 

NandigrihA. 

Plati 53. 


The main Slvrlne and the Central ball of the temple of 

Kallat are, as it were, on the 
Thi Oftg«of seeond floor. Two finc stairways 

No, 33. Qij sides lead to them. 

As a matter of fact it eaunot ac- 
tiially be called seeond floor as there is oothing but the 
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plinth below, whic!i ia twenty feet high. The plinth is carF- 
ed on all the three eides with elephante, lions and numeroua 
other hgures, one of the Unes of elephants being about five 
feet high. Some vandals have, however, broken off the 
trunks of the elephante, and so succeeeful 'wae the vaitdalisza 
that althongh we tried onr best, we could not find even 
a aingle elephant, which waa intact. 

The high crown of the Kailasa temple ia decorated ail 

over with carviiigs of diffierent 
Tho Ctowd of Kaiiw. anltual». It is impossible to photo- 

PtxTM 33. graph them eitlier fi*oni the yard 

of tlie temple or from the second 
floor. IfVe had to go up the precipice on the Southern side of 
the temple by a narrow and oid path iti order to get photO' 
graphe of the top. Some of our young eiithusiasts 'W'ent 
right up to the crown of the temple itaelf; but of coiirse they 
could not photograph it from that piace. A number of life- 
size lions stand carved free from the mothcr rock on the 
crown of the temple. There ia many an elephant also. This 
crown givea us an idea of the way tlie artists worked in those 
days. They certainly worked for eternity, for thia grand 
structure has atood unscathed theso fifteen hundred years, 
battling against rain, wind and storm. 

Tlie maia temple ahmde on a base about twenty-five 
feet high. The temple and the Nandigriha are joined by a 
small bridge, There are five more tempi es surrounding the 
main one, and even these temptes are targe on es, beüig 
about twenty by twenty feet with a beight of about thirty 
feet, Every one of thein has a central shriiie with the 
Symbol of Sh iva in it, and fine carvings of niinierous godsÄud 
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1 Iiö oarvi 112 till a pillar in ih® ccntral hall, Kailas' 
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gotldesaes, pairs of heavenly beings and latticed Windows are 
a regular featuro. And alJ thoso bavo booti carved out of onc 
livitig rock! 


HaI). 

Plati Ko, 2i. 


Tlie hall of the contial temple is very heantiful, with 
its rows of three-feet-square piJlaj-s 
twenty feet high. There are five cor- 
ridors sixteeu feet wide and sixty 
feetlong, on three sides are doors with 
porelies which lot sufhcieiit light into this vast hall. In addi- 
tion, there are two doors leading to tite tempies behind. 
Tliose doora aleo are a soui^ce of light, To add stiil more to 
the wonder of carving out this remarkable hall, there is a 
very fine carving on tlie ceiling, depicting the daiioe of 
ähi va, in a circle about cight feet in diamefcer. The ceiliug 
of the whole liall has been plaatered, and üne pictures are 
painted on it> although most of thein Itave been blackened. 
It is said that Aurangzeb, when he encamped at Aurauga* 
bad diiring hia expedition against the Marathas, had most of 
the ligures deformed under his orders. Indeed it seems that 
his vandalism did not stop there, for we read that Iie got hay 
heaped into the hall and set it on dre. This was the cause 
of the blackening of the pictures. With all this, some of the 
pictures are of outstandiiig merit, reflecfcing the greateat 
credit on, and sliowing the skill of, the artists of those days. 


We ean see the door of the shrine from this hall, and 

can also mark the seat aud the 
The Carrini; of ih« PiiUr in symbol of Shiva. One of tbese 

tha oontrai H«ii, KaiiM». pillars aiid the kiud of carvfng 

Platb No. 55. with which it is decorated, is also 

seen in the picttire. It should be 
öientioned, however, that the carving on each of the pülars 
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is differeüt, yet at the same time so well proportioned and 
beautiful that one ia tempted to take a aeparate photograph 
of each of the pillars. 

Wliile going up the stair-way on the left händ eide our 

eyes alight on the hgure of 
BavKnKmaTjDgtbeKALUsft. Itavaua sliaking the Kailasa 

36* mountain by the might of hie 

twenty arms. On the Knilaaa 
monntain are eeen Shiva, his consort Parvati, and their reti- 
nue, There are numerous eueh repreaentatione of Havana in 
the Sbaiva caves at Verul. In the Kailasa teniple itself, 
Bavana in this position appeare in not leea than five places, 
always very finely carved and in huge proportione espeeially 
in the ono to the south of the Central temple. Here Parvati 
is seen clasping the arm of Shiva, being nervoua at the 
ehaking of Kailasa by Kavana* Thousands of l^ie retinue are 
wild with rage at this act of Kavana, bnt Sbankara Is showii 
in self-absorbed bliss, a picture which is a very good speci- 
nien of emotions carved in stone. It is indeed a pity that ^ve 
could take no good pliotograph of this carving, the place 
being too narrow, and tliere being no wide angle lens with 
ns. In the hall on the north alao there is a similar carving, 
whilsfc in the twenty-ninth eave, there is a very large re- 
presentation of the sanie type, We huve giveu the picture 
of that carving elsewhere. 

There are two stair-ways on two sides, and they both 

lead to the main temple. On oae 
w»rk»ndejft. Bide is thc carving of Kavana and 

plate No. li?* Kailasa; anti on the right there 

is Mrittyunjaya, that is, the re- 
presentatiou of the in which Shankara saved the sage 
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Tho fjying A ngel. 


The flying An^ul. 
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Markandeya froni the noose of Yainäj the God of Death. 
Thia picture also appears niore than ouce iii the Shiva caves. 

At the eiitrauce to the centt^i hai] atand two maininoth 

door-keeperSj which are very 
exquisitely carved, but whioh un- 
fortunately have been tuauled 
very badly. Tliere is a p oreli in 
front of the entrance. The two stairs referred to raeet in thia 
poreh. JTrom this porch a way leadw to the weat to the Nandi- 
griha, an imposing atmeture, but in which the Naadi or 
bull, is all but shattered. It seems that on the whole, the 
rock there is a little leas durable, or it miglit be that it was 
mere exposed^ inaamueh as almost all the pillars are down. 
Recently^ howevei, they have been repaired to a eertain 
extent. 


Xhil^kndigriha-. 
PtiTB No. 26 . 


Th* Ftjing Aiigsl 
PlAtE No. 27 , 


The eiterioi' of the Kailasa teinple is very beautifully 
worked, the angels in flight carved there 
boing very fine speeimena of work. Origin- 
ally the carving waa done in solid rock, but 
here again plaster seenis to have been cmployed recently for 
repairs, and fixini the patehes of colour that can be deteeted 
in sheltered plaees, it seeme that colour too had been used. 


It cannot, howcver, be definitely said whether the 
original artist* used the plaster or whether it was only used 
for repairs after the vandalism of the Mahomedans. Jf 
we suppose that the original artist hiinself used the plaster, 
cannot see the reasoii of hie häving polished the stone t* 
the extent that hc did. Moreoverj in places the omamenta- 
tion of plaster quite üiffers froni the original on which tlie 
plaster has been pasted tonlay. 
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It might be that the etory current at Verul is true that 
Ahalyabai Holkar ordered the repaira of the Eaüasa temple 
after the partial demolition of it by Aurangeeb and that 
thnfl it waa ahe who caused the damaged carving to be 
plaetered. But the plaetoring used for repaira to Caves Nog. 
14 and 15 and Kallasa is certainly far older than a hundred 
or hundred and fifty years, which is the tirae of Ahalyabai. 


At mauy piaces in the Kailasa temple, the aitist can be 
seen at his best, for there are marvela of 
Au Aagaimnd KpMGOtk. carving and design there. On the soutb 
PiiTi iTo. 23, of the main temple for example, thei-e ia 

the carving of two peacooke and a dy- 
ing angel between them, which is the very acme of carving 
and design. One is simply etruck dumb by the consumniate 
skill of the artist. 


On the walls of the aurroimding five or six temples 
men and women have been carved, all 
Loviog Coapie*. exhibiting a very ex press ive blend of such 
PtATB No. 39. emotiona as love, eagernesa, ete. The style 

of dress and deooration that the people 
foJlowed in thoae days is also well displayed here. Numer- 
ons such eouples are seen carved on these Sh aiva caves, and 
a very carefui semtiny of these carvings will give ua a 
fund of infonnation. Eut when we ourselves went there, we 
had not siiilicient time at our disposal, W^e are going to de- 
seribe the ornaments and drapery of women in the foUowing 
pages; so we need not go into detaile here. 
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Plate No. 30, 



The Gauga, KaiJa?. 
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OHAPTER IX. 

KAILASA — NORTH TEMPLE. 

lü the northem comdoroffche templeof KaiJasa th ere isa 
bea liti fui image of the Gaaga, [ the Gangea. J 
Th*G«if:i. gtie jg stauding oq a Makara [Croeodilej, 

PtATfiNo. 30 . From the waist up to the tip of the toe she 

weara a sari, but there is no upper gar- 
ment. Siie Tveai‘a a beautifui crowu, au J the whole figiire ia 
set in au arch, Siicii arehea are rare in fclie ca vea at VeruL 
The original piilars in front of the image of the Gaiiga are 
all sliattered and new ones have uow been set up. 

lu another corridor of the north atands tlie grand and 
beautiful image of Gajendra Lakshmi 
Gajflndr» faciiig tlie west. Tbere is a fiue stair- 

PiiTi No. 31. Jeadiüg upwarcla to the 

aeoond floor. At tbe feet of Gajeudra 
Lakshiui, groups of lotua leaves aud flowera are shown in tlie 
waters. Lakeiiini ia aitting on a big lotua, She baa only two 
hauda holdiug lotuaea. Her head haa a beautiful crown. On 
her two aMes stand two elephanta filliug pota of water with 
their truuks and handiiig tho pota over to the elepbants 
atanding above, wlio in tlieir turn are einptying them on the 
heatl of LakshiiiL Üp above are seen the Angela and the 
Apsaras who have come to witness the grand cereinony. This 
fiue carving ts about eight feet wide and twelve feet high, 
But the darknesa ttiere is very oppressive, whilst the Kailasa 
teniple iteelf on the south prevented us from holding a mirror 
uud reflecting tbe sunliglit by that means, Hence the pboto* 
tliat we took on the fit^t day ivas not aatisfactory, 
uud we 00uid not do it the next day for want of time. 

12 
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Moreover, the water taken to the giiest-houae at Verul 
comes from a great distance and as the pipea are almost 
©xposed, th© water that oonraed through tbem throughout 
the day was all hotji it being the month of Älarcli. It would 
not oool till 9 P.M. at night, So the developing coidd be 
done only in the momings. Thus it was not alwaya 
poasible, for want of time, to retake any photographa which 
weie not found to be good. 

The stair-case tö the left of the Gajendra Lakahmi 
takes u 9 up after tivo circuits. There we see a very grand 
hall which is aljout forty feet wide, aeventy-fiive feet lõng, 
and about fifteen feet high. To the east there ia the slirine, 
in which w'© see the Linga, the symbol of Sh iva, whilat 
in the wall at the back ia carvod the hnat of Trimnrti. 
Th© iraage ia carved on a very grand seale and we can well 
oonvpare it with sueh an image in the Elephauta Cavea 
near Bombay. 

Aa w'e were short of time at Verul, we could not do 
half of what we intended to do aud we inisaeil taking 
photographa of many an attraetiv© thing there. The image 
of the Trimurti ia one of the things that we omitted to 
photograph, in any eaae^ it could have been done only by 
liash-light. 

Aa aoon aa we enter th® Shiva’3 tempi© iji the nortli, 
there ia the Nandi-griha on the left and 
Th* door-Kpepow, oD each 81 dc Btandö a formidable carved 
Northern Toapi*. door-keeper, aeven feet tall. In KailAa'^, 
PtA« No. 31 . auch door-keepei^a are frequentty seen. The 
attitude in which each of the door-keepers 
staiids diflera, and each is peculiar to himself. But of ad 
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door-keepers, we Hkecl thoso here the bcat, Tiicy are seen 
ataoding witli oiie leg tlirown crosswise and with oae of 
their hands resti ng on tlie mace. The fine stylo in wliich 
tliey stanil ia striking. Tliey are wearing crowna, and their 
clothes reach only to the thigii. The sacred thread ia clearly 
märked and in tlie left händ they are seen holding a 
serpent. 

V 

In the Ja iil caves the Seipent is used aa a decoration 
for the headj and the fignrea of Nagaraja are carved in 
many prominent places in the Enddhist caves. But In the 
Shaiva caves Nagas are represented as häving beeu conquer- 
edby the Varaha, Shoshashayi ia seen enthroned on the Naga, 
and the door-kecpers and Shankara himself ai'e almost in* 
variably seen in these öhaiva cavea with serpents in their 
hands J ike Gariula. Tliis suggests that the aboriginal Nagas 
wcre conquered by the Aryans and tbat the faet is depicted 
in the Shaiva te napi es Jiere. On the otlier haml, in the Jama 
and Buildhist caves, the Nagas have beeu given a more 
honoiirable place. This shows that the Nagas were the 
friends of tlie Jains and Buddliists^.while they were on ini- 
mical terms with the foilowers of the Aryan rcligion. Or it 
niay be tliat when the Nagas saw that tliey could not hoid 
their own against the Aryans, either by strategy or by 
fight, especially after the groat Serpent — saerifiee by Jana 
iiiejaya, they devised the roligions of Jainisra and Buddhisru 
and drew to themselves mauy of the followers of the Aryan 
religion. 

Jlauy seeni to have beeu the reasons for the coiiversion of 
the Aryans to the Buddha or the Jäin religion. Most were dis- 
guated with the rigid reltgions praetiees of the Brahma^; 
many were satiated with the rouud of rites and ceremonies 

+ 
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imposed and with the atrocious sacrifiees; niany of tlie 
Kehatriyaa, Vaishyae and Sh udras felt that the Brahinans 
were not treating them aa equals, and that, they too being 
matrumental in holding and supporting the social öfcructure, 
they ought to be giveu a place of liononr by the Brahmans. 
This conscjousnesa on their part naturally resulted in their 
resentment againsfc the permanent siipremacy of the Brah¬ 
mans, Bo that they preferred joining tlie Jäin and the 
Buddhiflt culte where there waa no ionger the bond of the 
four castea. They thought that the religiona which threw 
open the Arhat-hood, or the Buddha-hood, to all alike who 
atrove for it and which rested on the principlea of equality 
were the better religiona. So many of the Kahatriyas, Vai- 
ahytia and Shudras went over to the Buddha and the Jäin reli- 
gions. It seems that it waa at sudi a time in the paat history 
of India that the Nagas regained their suprcmacy. Heiice 
the prominent and the honourabJe placo given to the Nagas 
in the Jäin and Buddhist caves. 

It "was to represent tliia triuinph ovcr the Nagas that in 
the S hai va caves the aerpent - seat, the serpents in the händ, 
ete., have been carved. 

The Shaiva tempie on the north lias its three sides, 
namely, the north, the weat and the east, dosed. Light is let 
in only from the Southern side. But as the teinplo of Kailaaa 
etands on that side, auflieient light is not at all available. 

The niches in the wail on the northern side are full of 


carvings of various gods and 
goddessea, alinost every E^ihaiva 
eave con tai ning the image of 
Ganapati. They all are of praeti- 
cally the sanie type. Ganapati 


<>«Dqp*tt NhftIierD TomplcL 


Flati Nfl, 33* 


holds the serpent in bis upper right händ; the bwer right 
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Ganpati, Northern Temple, Kailas. 
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bänd reating on the knec holrls a tuakj in the lower lefb bänd 
we see sweetiiieate; whUe it ii» iiot po^Ible to say what he 
beid in the upper lefl händ, as it is broken. The image itself 
isabout fivo feet higb. The Gaiiapati’s vehicie-the rat« whicli 
is in vogue at present is not carved in any of tbese Shaira 
CAVOB. Thia is a notable fact, ahowi ng that 170D years ago 
the god Ganapati wae not yet giveu liis mouse - vehicle. It 
is a matter worthy of researcli to see when this vehicle begau 
to be ascribed to bim, 

Tho aecond figure is that of Narasimha. Tliia Saiasimha 

has only four Jiantid. We have 
N«r«iiuhii, Northern Tfluipio. already referred to tbe faet that 

Pl4tm No 32. 113 tlisse cftvefi tbc incamatioDS 

both of Vi sh Du and of äh iva have 
been carved as häving sonietimes two hands, and at others 
four or six or evcn eight hauds. 

The figure of Parvati is very chanoing here. The lower 

two hands have been both broken 
PiiiÄr. Nartbern TeiDpi«. away and so we caiinot say what 

PiATB No. 33. they beid. But we can reasonably 

imagine that they wcre in the 
posture of blessing the devoteea The upper right händ 
hokis the Linga, tho symbol of Shiva, and in the upper left 
händ thero ia the image of Gajanana. On both her sides 
there seeni to be two fir© - places with fire in them, 

We took a pliotograph of the whole hall of the northern 
temple by means of reflecting mirrois. As the light In the 
hall is very mild, ono is impressed by the grandeur, the awc 
inspiring beauty of the place. The earving on the pUlars 
is really esq viisite and the variety is so great that no two 
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pillars are aimilarly carved, this variety addiiig conaider- 
ably to the beauty. The aize and deoorative carvinga of the 
pillara of this hall and the same in tlie Jäin cave No. 34 are 
exactiy alike, and one ia tempted to draw the conclusion that 
one of the two is a copy of the other, The Jäin carvinga 
aeem to have come latest, aa they are at the other end. If they 
had been earlier than the Shaiva caves, tliey wonld have 
been next to the Buddhist caves. As it is^ ib seeme that the 
Jäin artists have imitated and learned from the Buddhist 
and the Shaiva carvings. 

In the oentre of the cciling of tliia hall there is a big 

lütus carved, as in the tempi© of 
TtiASiuTti-DAnco Cl) thefioiijo^. KaLlii^sa, aiid in the lotus is seen 
Northorn Teinpio. the classica! dance of Shiva. As 

PtATi Ko. 33. the ceiling of the Kailasa temple 

is too Ivigh and as light by re- 
tlecfcive mirrors oould not be conveniently arranged, the 
Shiva dance there could not bo photograpiied. But thisnorth- 
ern temple is comparatively lovvcr in height and wc oould 
let in light from the öouth, so it was an easy matter to take 
a photograph of it. 

We finished seeing tlie Kailasa temple in a hurry and 
procecded to the next caves with a very lieavy and reluctant 
heart 

We can well say that wlien compared witli the Kailasa 
teinplCf the other Shaiva caves are but oommon and ordinary. 
Caves Nos. seventeen and eighteen are very small and almosb 
devoid of any carving, but in the 19th 
(iADspkti. cave we see two fine tigures of Gajanana 

Pt,A.TK >*o. 34. and Maliishasuramardini. By the side of 

Gajanana in the pliotograph stands our 
atteudant; so it may be said that the image is about ten feet 
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Caves Nos. 20 aod 21 
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high. The figure is very little damaged, and it aeoms that 
the vandals concentrated on the Central temple of Kaiiasa 
and left the rest mere or lesa alone. 

^'here are many carvings of 
ihhifhuarnniKHrbL Mahishasuramardmi in the Shaiva 

31. caves, and raost of thara are of 

this type. 

OHAPTER X. 

OTHER SHAIVA CAVES. 

Cave No. 21 is very fiiie, the spaeious yard in fi-ont of 
tbis cave investing it with a beaiity of its own. On a high 
pedestal we see Naudikeshwara. This shows 
C.VO No, 3t. clearly that the rock to that estent must iiave 
PtATt Kü. 35. been first rcraoved and then the carviag of the 
tciuple proper begnn, We have taken a plioto* 
graph of tbo door häving purposely asked ao attendant to 
stand in tlie door-w^ay, and this shows that the height is 
üot luore than twelve feet. At this point the hill seenis to 
have sünk to a lower levelj probahly making it necessary 
for the carv^er to li ave kept tlie Nandikesliwara outside and 
then carved the cave proper a little below. Plate No. 44 
shows that the height of the hill on the carved cave is uot 
luore tbaii about twenty-live feet, It atso shows that Ca^e 
No. 20 is very simpJe and very araall. 

Cave No. 21 is nota very large one, but the pillar lUBide, 
with mother and child carved in relief 
Noa, 20«iid tl. and sorae other figures, is certainly 

PvatbNo. 35. fine. The wonian and children la re¬ 

lief on the pillar oiitside are also 
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beautiful, our photograph here showing the cliild lookiDg at 

the mother in joyful love. Various 
Baiiof onPiiitir laCkve (sirvings of thiö type are to be eeoD 
No. 21. on the pillar. One is tempted to gaze afc 

putm No. 36. theiu foF loag, atid we longed to take 

a photograph of tbe relief ou each of 
tho pillars. But the pillars inside the cavc are stiil more 

beautiful ]y carved, aud they 
CWing OB tho Piiior in CSove No. 2L cajj oqual those iu tho temple 
ptATR No. 37. of Kailasa itself. 

In this cave Sbankara aud his consort Parvati are shotvu 

playiug dice. This is a veiy line 
ShmÜiaro Md PorvoU pUjrjng djoe. carviUg, but SlUCe UObody liaB 
Plats No. 3S. tfied to preservo such carviiiga 

foi' the last one thouaand yeara 
or 80, and since the haud of the vandal has beeu buey, tho 
uoae and other promineut parts have beeu broketi. To add 
to thia, some unkuown inartistic haud has deatroycd the 
origiual beauty of the carvings by aiiiearing them with 
wliite and reddish paint. 

But uow H, E. H. the Nizain^s Darbar is taking duo 
0^*0 aud has uuulo striot arraugemeuts for their preaervatioii. 
Our party took a few photograpljs as we proceeded seeiug 
Ihe ca vee. But those who actually took regular jibotograplis 
couid uõt follow us, as they wauted niuch uiore fcime. So in 
order to indicate to them that they ought to take photo- 
giuphs of certiiiu figures and particular pillars, we startecl to 
leave chalk-marks at the hase of one or two ligures. But 
tho guard kept there by H. E. H, the Nizam whispered into 
our ears that such marking is forbidden. Öo irnniediately 
we leftoff doing itaud took tho etmera ourselves, little mind' 
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Sbaakar & Parvati playÜng dice. Csiv® No. 21* 
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'Eha d&nca of Shiva. Cave No. 21. 
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ing the time spent on working with it ourselves, Thia shows 
tbat H. E. H. the Nizam ia t.aking i)articular care to see that 
thc caves and carvings aud paintings sbould at least be 
prescrved ia tlie condition in wliicli they are at present. Eor 
this act H. E. H, the Nizam deaerves aot ouly the thanks of 
India, hutof the whole of tbe civilized worid, because ancient 
art-treasures like those of Verul and Ajanta are as much 
the property of thc worid as of India, 

In cave No. 21 a vcry fiiie carving of the dauce of Shiva 
m seen. We havc given a number of 
Tht d«dc 9 {if Skirn. photographs of Shiva "taadava, each 

FLAt* No- 30 . of thera cmbodying a peciüiar graee. 

Therefore, thougli the subject matter 
is the same, thc peciiliar charm with Avhich oach of the 
carving is invested, again tempts na to take a special photo- 
graph of each of the figureH. 

Here we see Parvati looking attentively at the dance. 
Various innsic on the linte, the cymbala, and the Mridanga 
is being played. Ged Indra on his Airavata and God Tfaina 
riding liis buöalo have oome to witness the danoe and are 
seen in tlio heavens. No other musical instruuientö except 
the Jlridauga, the flute, the cymbals and the Veena are seen. 
In the Mahabharata we have descriptions of instriiments of 
niusie made of horns, but these are nowhere seen in Ajanta 
aud Verul. Perhaps they were no part of thc Dravidian 
civilizatioii. Shiva's retinue is seen on both liia sides, and 
it is worth noting that aniong them is seen one man with 
moustaches like the Chinesc on thc left händ of Shiva. On 
thc whole, there are very few figures wearing beards and 
moustaches in the Verul cavcs. Even to-day the Dravidian 
people have little hair on tbeir faces, aud those who have, 
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uBually do away witli it, so that a man with iiioustachos 
figures here aa a foreigner, Sfaiij such figurcs with a variety 
of dresa are seen in the Ajanta caves, 

*A recent Sanskrit vers0 describcs the vari ons uiusical 
instnimentsplayed upon by the various gods and goddesaes 
at the time of the dance of Shiva, 

Lord Shiva, the husband of Mridani, ia aerved with 
muaic by the varioua gods, who etand around in attendance 
in the evening. The Goddess of apeech plays the Veena aud 
Indra plays on the flute; Brahma sounds tlie cymbala and 
Rama sings beautiful melodiesj Tvhile Viahnu piaye like au 
e Xpert on the Mrldanga. 

Caves Noa, 22, 23 and 24 are alloniinary, and notbing 
worth photogrÄphing is found tliere. It was abont 2 P. M. 
when we came to these caves, and we had to finish iip our 
Work by the evening as we were to go to Ajanta the nest 
day, It was not desirable to change that programme. 

Even cave No. 25 isan ordinary one, a amall roofed square 
in front and a shrine with a Shivaliuga 
Th* Stn iil th«CeiiinB. bohind, beiDS all tiiat is to be seen there. 

Plati jfo. 40 , Uo carvings and no figurea are to be foimd. 

Ent in the ceiling of the porch in front of 
the shrine, the Sun is very finely carved. The chariot of the 
Sun with seven horaea is to be seen here. The legless Aruna 

?in ngjnninf^ u 





Plate Ko, 40, 



Tlie SuD in the ceiKng. Cav® No. 25. 



The door way. Cave No. £9 
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is the chariotcer. tlic Sun witli two haads is seen riding the 
chariot. Two bow - men sfcand by his sides for warding off all 
dangers. The Sun has been carvcd aocording to the mytho- 
logical descTiption, the onlj difference beiug tbat to-day we 
think that tbe Sun's chariot iias only one wheel. 

fA conteraplative verso dcscribes the Sun as foUowos:— 

" May the Sun with one-wlieeled heaFcnly chariot de- 
oorated with gold and with a lotus in the händ, be pieased 
with me. ” 

But the chariot carved here has cleaily two wheels. 
Naturaliy the inferenoc is ttiat at the time of this carving 
eitlier this couplet was not in vogue, or tbe artist did not 
kiiow it, or there was some other verse which spoke of a 
chariot with tw^ whecls. 

The cardngs in the ceiling here as well as in other 
parts are in the dark and consequeutly we had to undergo a 
good deat of trouble to take photographs. We had to hoid a 
white sheet of cloth outside in the sun and thus let the light 
in on the ceiling, whilst the operator had to Iie äat on the 
ground and focus the camera whilst holding it on the breast. 
It is a matter of great satisfaction that this photograph of 
the Sun has come out good, bocause it is atmost a settled 
fact that such photographs are invariabJy spoilt. 


^ gjfRT; Ji 
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OHAPTER XI. 

THE LAST OP THE SHAIVA CAVES. 

Ofthe Shaiva cavea* next in beauty anfl grandeur to 
the Kailaaa Tcmple ia cave No. 29. The images inside are 
very finely carved and are of grand proportione, The temple 
of Kailasa ia carved free from all the sidea and therefore; it 
has the advantage of light fwm all the four sides which 
givea a full viewof all the carvingH there. No other cave has 
auch an advantage of light. It seeme that tlie short height of 
the hili at other places came iii the way. This might have 
been the chief reason, although it inight aleo be that the 
rock at other placea is not ao pliant ae at this particular 
place. It might even be supposed that there was not enough 
moncy, too. Whatcver the reasons, the fact is that there is 
no other cave which can stand in competition with the 
Temple of Kailasa. The artiste who worked in cave No. 29 
were not satisfied with light from one side only, for they 
have cut the rock of the hill both on the northern and tlio 
Southern sides and let the light in. For that reason, therefore, 
there is enough light here, aud it can at least be said that 
when compared with other caves, this cave has an abund- 
ancc of light 

The door way of this cave is of three inteitjolumiiiationa, 
and ia a Httle snialler in proportion to the 
Tho i>uor-wK 3 r. hall insidc. But the side-walls and the 

Plats Ko, W' piHars are very beautifully carved. 

They are very symmetrical, too. As there 
are about ten steps which lead us to the cave proper, we are 
greatly iinpressctl with the grandeur of the cave as ^'6 
proceed. öome of the original ateps had been damagetl, but 





Plate No, 41. 



A Lion io the door way. CavO No. 29* 
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now they have been repaired. Just in frout of the two Cen¬ 
tral pillai'S of the hall, two carved lions are seen sittingr each 
with its forefoot thrown up. Ttey are a littlo bigger fchati 
lifesizc aiiimals, and are ^ry well carved. 

As soon as we go up tlie steps and enter tbe hall, we 

are faced with two huge panels of 
Lioni ID tho Door-wAj. carviugs iü thc wal)» One OD the 

Flate Ko. -11. nortbern and one on the Southern 

side. On tbe north is the bgure 

of VeerabhadrUj an incarnation of Shankaia for the purpose 
of tbe destruction of the eacrifioe of Dakshaprajapati. Tbe 
figure bas eigbt haiids, two of which hoid the spear with 
whicb Daksba is pierced. Of the two, tbe right händ has 
been bi*okeii and at present we see tbe left bänd alone hold¬ 
ing the spear, whicb also bas been broken, In one of his 
hatids be holds a niau by tbe leg, and in the third left bänd 
is a skulh The tipper left and right hands have a noose. The 
expression of Veera bhadru is fwll oi wrath and contempt, 
and one of tlie female attendants, with tbe left händ on the 
breast, see tos to say, Oh, what a terrible incarnation, ^ 
she looks with awe on Veeiabhadra. Another attendant is 
seen waving the Chamara. 

Biirgess hae said tliat the ligures carved in Verul are 
rather stiff. Biit we caniiot endorse his view. The ® 

Veerabhadra here isso full of Jife, and every limb of itso 
of expression, that one feels that the figure is aglow ^ 
vitality. The clüldren we had with us suddenly move 
as soon as they came opposite the figure, which was a 
wonderfnl tribute to the w*ork of tbe artist here. 
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This figure of Veerabhadra, and the one of Ravana and 


Kailasa oppoaite to this on the 
South, are about fifteen feet high 
and about twcnty feet broad. In 
tlie afbernoon tite aun directlj' 


Tho Veembbjdrji iBoarMtioii. 
Ko. 42. 


lights these figures and so we liad a fiue opportunity of pho- 
tographing them. 

The carving in whicb Kavana ia represented as shaking 


the Kailasa mountain is superb. 
Kavana is seen attempting to 
shift the Kailasa with his tweniy 
arms. Many of the hands that 


inoTius tba EmI^h- 
Platb Nü- 43. 


haci beon carved free fram the rock are brokeii, only about 
ten being intact. There is onc nofeeworthy feature about the 
heads of Kavana, and that is that his ten heads are not iu a 
line but are raund one neck. 

Of the ten hands of Kavana here, only a few remain un- 
brokeuj the otbers häving falleu victinis either to the 
weather or to the Vandal. 

Shankara presses the moimtain with his big toe, and 
tlius the efforts of Kavana are all nullified. That is the 
story. In this representation Shankara is seen letting down 
one of his feet in order to press the mountaiu with his big 
toe. Pushpadanta says in Mahimna Stotra [ The Greatnessof 
Sbaukara. J “ Great is the glory of your devotion. It was 
yoiu: Service that invested Kavana with the power of sliowing 
his strength even in your very abode of Kailasa. That, too, 
gave bim the invaluablo privüege of your foot impressed on 
his head which is very difficult to get anywhere. Stiil a 
wieked man when he goes strong is bouud to go astray ." 


Plate No. 42. 



Veerbhadra iDcaroation, Oavo No, S9ti 


















FJate No. 43. 



Ravao movbg the Kallas. Cave No. 29. 
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Plate No, 44. 



The door keeper^. Gave No. 29. 



Dwarfs. Cave No. 29, 
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It seeins as tbough the artist worked on this õgure 
with the above verse before hlm. Wealsosee thateomeof 
the retinue of Shiva are augry at the impudent audacity of 
Kavana and are on the niove to attack hlm. 

In the photograph otir peon, who is five feet six inches 
talJ, ie Bcen etanding bj the side of the figure. This wiU 
give the readers an idea of the size of the carving itself. 

We have described above the carvings iu the porch of 
cavc No. 29, Now we come to a mighty 
Th« Door^kwpers, hall, about soventy-five feet lõng, twenty- 
flxts No. 44. flye feet broad and twenty feet high, At the 
further end of the hall there is the shrine, 
and at the entrance of the slirine sfcand two huge Door-keep- 
era, The largest of them ia six teen feet tall and the length of 
one of hie feet is two feet nine inches, In the pictureare aeen 
two men, one oid and the other youtig. Their comparative 
aize is suflicient to give the reader an idea of the hugenees 
of the figurea carved there. Even the temple of Kailaaa caa- 
not funiish examples of such mighty figures, cxcepting the 
broken door-keepers at the door of the main hall. 

The door-keep era in the Kailasa temple liave foor arms 
and show the serpents, the mace and other woapons. 
OwArfi, But the Door-keepers here hoid nothing in their 
Platb No. 44. hands and they are all two-aTined like ordinary 
hnman beings. Thia is a notable thing about 
tbem. By the side of these door-keepers some w^omen are seen 
in some carvings, while in sonie others dwarfs are seen Just 
by the side of such door-keepeis, 

On both the sides of this hall there are two corridors 
which are a little less wide than the Central hall, but which 
*■110 paiullel to it. In order to provide them with light, the 
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hill, which is about eighty feet on both sides, haa been cut 
through, and two sqnarea have becn formed, one at tlie north 
and the other at t-he south, Tbere are sbeps alao Jeading into 
the squarea, and the whole arrangement gives an excellent 
liglit to the coiridors and enables tho visitor to havc a hne 
view of tbem. 

In theae two oorridors are huge paneis about twenty 
feet square on the eastem aa well ae on the western sides, 
on which figures are carvcd. On the norfch towards the 
westem wall is the dance of Sh iva, whilat 
Tho Marriojfo ot towarcls thc eastcm is the figure of Laksh- 

shirtwd Dii- We had already photographed such 

PLiTieSo. 45. figures, eo we did not photograph tliem 

now, In the oorridor on tlie Southern side 
tbere is a representation of the niarriage of Sliiva and Par- 
vati on the eosteni wall. Shankaro is seen iiolding the right 
händ of Parvati in hie right händ, and his left händ ie on 
the knot of the scarf [Shela] wiiich ia roimd his waist. Sban- 
kara here is four-armed. Tlie upper right haud shows the põse 
of khowlodge [ the Dnyana-mudra J; the upper left händ holds 
a flower. Parvati wears a sari whicli reaehes to lier toes. She 
has no upper cloth and her body above tlie waist is bare- 
She is wearmg omaments. The braid of Jiair on her head is of 
the type of the Malyaices. Behind Parvati stand her parents 
Mena and the Himalaya. Shankara has some of his retinue 
behind him. The fotir-arnied and four-headed god Brabina is 
doing the lites of the priest, conducfcing the eeremony and 
throwing colonred riee. 

To witness this celcstial marriage, many gods and god- 
desses have crowded the heavens. Each has couie riding his 


PJate No. 4S. 














Plate No, 46 



Sh&nkar & Purvati on themarringe dnia. Onvn No. 29. 
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or her owii apecial vehicle. The mace-bolcier Vislmu on his 
Garuda [ eagle]; Yama, the god of Death, with hiastaff on his 
buffalo; Agiii, the god of fire, on his ram; Indra, the god of 
gotie, on his mighty elephaiifc Airavahi; Varuna, the god of 
waters, riding his alligator; the moon-god on his deer; all 
these can be distinguished. Their present Pauratiic descrip- 
tions oorrespond to these. Thore are also other deities whom 
vre could not idontify. 

On hoth sides of these figurea there are two well-carved 
pillars. On the \rall to the west, just 
Sh»iiJc4rB Jiiiti PäfvatJ gn Uis opposito thiB representation, is the car- 
Marriügft D»ti. ving of Shiva aud Parvati sitting on 

Pl ATn No, 46. the maiTiage dais [ Vi vaha VediJ. These 

figures are very reraarkable in espress- 
ing emotiona. Both Shankara and Parvati occupy a singie 
Seat. Shankara resta hia right händ on his lap, and in his up- 
per right händ Iie hoida a serpent. With hia left händ he 
hoida the wrist of Parvati and ho has entwined the fingers 
of his other left li and with thoae of hers. On the faee of Shau- 
kara there is an oxquisitely joyfiü espression and he is re- 
gardlng Parvati with love. Parvati is seen smihng, but with 
a blush. Thus the emotions of a nevvly inarried couple are 
very finely expressed here, Shankai'aB attendante are ficen 
scattered here and there. One of the attendants of Parvati 
is vvaving the clianiai-a, Another of her niaids is seen stan - 
ing looking at Parvati as if to say, ** How you bl^ now. 
This expression also is very artistically represented. 

Just belovv is Nandikeshvara [the hull ]. A nn tn her of 
öhiva’e attendants are playing about with hira. One ^ pu 
ing his tail and another is lying in front of him looking ^ 
at his faee. Behind Kandi is the four-headed aud four^armed 
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Brahma. In front is seen the four-armed Viehnu with his 
weapons: the coach, the deadly whoel and the terrible mace, 
his fourth haad resting on his waist. In thia carving we see 
that at each comer of the platform ia a pile of pots, which 
are kept one upoa the other in the order of ebe -a cuabom 
which is observed by na even to-day at the time of marriage. 
This is a certain indication of the fact that this cuatom of 
onrs has been in vogue at least theae õfteen hundred yeai^ 

On both sides of this picture, there are two hnely carv- 
ed pillars. 

This hne cave ia the laat of the S hai va ca vea. On the 
whole, we can say that the Buddhlst caves were carved in 
the hey.-day of that ;&ith, and that the Shaiva caves were 
carved when the Aryan falth üegan to reaasert itaelf. The 
Shaivitea seem to have spent raore labour and skill to show 
tlie Buperiority of their own faith. Moreover, they oould ilraw 
npon a very elaborate mythology for their themesj whilst 
in the Bnddhist caves there was no scope for tlie expression 
of varieties of emotion as the artiste took Buddha alone to be 
their theme, There is no doubt that in the Shaiva caves the 
artists have exercised their imagination to the fuJlest extent 
and carved the nine emotions [ Kasas ] in stone, 

OHAPTER XII. 

JAINA CAVES. 

From the 30th cave begins the set of Jaina caves, They 
are only eix in mimber. The Jaina artiste have tried their ut^ 
most as if to excel the Shaiva caves in exquisiteness, aeti 
have thus produced very fiae pieces of art. But sicce tbese 
CilVes have been carved in the extremity of the hill, the great 
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heiglit which was availablo for the Kailaaa cave or even for 
the 29th cave could not be liad for them, Öo they liave beeii 
handicapped by nature. Moreover, the atonc here seeras to 
iiave been more brittle and haa given way in many placee. 
If tlie Shaiva cavcs are reniarkable for theSr grandeur, tho 
Jaina caves are notable for their exqu isite ness, I t iiiay bo 
said that whcreas the Eudtihist caves are chai^teristically 
simple, the Shaiva caves are grand, and the Jaina caves are 
delicabe. Tiie tendency of the Indians towards luxury and de- 
licacy might be casily märked after looking at these caves. 
In the Jaina caves there are ueither the simple halls of tho 
Euddhist caves nor the mighty halla of the Öhaiva onea. 
Thoiigh there is grcater symmetry and more b^uty in the 
Jaina caves, onc has to admit that they are inferior in simp i 
City and graudcur, wlieu compared to the Buddhist aud the 
öliaiva ca vea. 

Kl^roperly speaking, Jainiera is oider than Biiddhism. 
Bntit seenis that forinerly there was no 
Jainisra aa aleo in the Aryan cult. It was the Bu 
began it after the death of Gautania Bud a. ley re 
erected stupas and then teinplee niemory o n la m 
ortler eithei to iirescrve his relics or to eommemora ^ 
gaeat actions and miracles. Fiiially they ma e miagfls o 
hira and began to worship them. Man is naturally pron 
rites and ceremonies, and the Jains and the 
this idol - worship from the Bnddhists in or er ^ a ^ ^ ^ 
massea. The ball that was then set goingis s “ - 

It was Guru Nanak who formed an eclectic , 

the principles of Mahoiiicdauiam aud Hinduism au p 
againstidol-wm^hip. Dayanand “oi 

the Arya Sainaj, established Aryanism wi jggcriiW 
worship, realising that people forget the ue 
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!n the Vedas aad the Upanisfiadas if they went afber iinages. 
But even to-day Hinduism isiiot satisged unleas it worships 
idols. But the matter does not end there, for a sect which 
professes to foUow Mahomad, who was quite oppoaed to idol> 
worsiiip, has begun to beat the drum aud thus give the 
Mahomedans thejoyaad the advantage of vvorship, cerc- 
moules, Bhajaus, ete. 

Just as the Jalus and the Aryaus followed the Buddhists 
iu making idois, so they foIJowed the Buddhisfes m carviug 
eaves also, The Jaina have carved six ca vee iu Verul, 
uumbered from the thirtieth to the thirty-fiftlK 

It ja very plain that the eaves have boen carved with 
the distinet motive of not only imitatlng the Shaiva eave of 
Kailaea, but also of excelling It* We see 
Ao. £i«ph*iit. two huge elephauts on both atdes wheti 

FtATtNo. it, enter the equare of Kailasa; In eave 

No. 32, though there is no spaco for two 
elepbants, the artist haa aeeommodated at least one. The 
elephants iu the temple of Kailasa are all breaking to pieces 
as the stoue there Is rather brittle; but the elephant here is 
quite iutaet, Though this Is sniller in size than that of 
Kailasa, it is nevertheless a life->size aninial. A peou is 
seen in the pieture standing by ita pedestal. This indieates 
that the pedestal is about five feet, whiJe tlie elephant is ten 
feet from its foot to ita foretiead. 

Just as there is a pretty independent Nandigriha ia 
eave No. lö [ Plato No. 18 J in the middleofthe square, 
hero also there is a stnall and beautiful temple carved. 
Though a Nandigriha isout of place in a Jaina C£ive, stiil just 
for the sake of giving the same beauty to their own eavea, 
the artists have carved out this small temple. 


Plaie No, 47 . 



The elepbant. Cave No. 32. 



The square. Cavfl No. 32* 
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The view of tUe üiner square in capve No. 33 is roally 
very fiiie. Cavea Noa. 32, 33, 34, are next 
xbe equAr«. to oach other and thei'e are patha leading 

piATK No. 47. from One to the other. Iii fact, they really 

form one single cave, The templo north of 
Kaiiasa caimot be callod au independent terople, aud the 
eauie is the case with these caves here. But aince they have 
been once nuitibered ae being separate, we havc to foilow 
tlie same deaignationa; othcrwise, we shail be oroating im- 
necesaary confuaion. 

Tiie ceiling of the aecond floor that ia seen here lias 
been plastered and a uumber of finc pictures haa beeu 
painted on it as in the case of the Kailaaa temple. The plaster 
hae given way in a number of places and thws robbed the 
pictures of much of their beauty, but the pai nt, the outlines 
and the grouping are stiil very beautiful. One feels that this 
too is an imitatien of Kaiiasa. 

On enterhig the square of cave No. 33, we find rows of 
elephanta carved on the walla of the veraudah juat as in 
Kaiiasa. On the upper side are carved beautiful pairs of 
incn and woinen, whilst lious are also seen in niany places. 

Of all other animats, the Iton and the elephant seeiu to 
be favourites of the artists of Verui. The 
Tbe Stimn. horse is Tare in comparison, and the dog 

piATB No. il. ia nowhere to he seen except ou the ceiling 

of Kaiiasa. Tbere is no cat at all, nor does 
the ass figure anywhere. The bull and the cow, too are 
rare, the bull appearing only as the vehicle of 8 an ara 
and nowhere else. The cart which appears m one o ^e 
catvings of Sanohi is fouud neither in the Jaina uor m e 
Sh ai va caves. Any figure of a cow being mil e is y 
absent. 
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There is a hall on the upper floor in tho 33r(l oave. Tho 
pillara here are very beautiful aad very much like those of 

the uorthern tempte of Kailaaa 
A piiiar m tb« H*Ji. [ pjate No. 41 ]. Thcre is our son 

Pl*tb No. 4 a, standing oear one of the pillars, 

whicli will give an idea of the eize of 

thie pillar. 

As soon ae we go np the stairs of the yard of the hall 
to the second hoor in cave No. 34, our eyea alight on a very 
beautiful and grand flgure. It is two armed wdth a crowned 
head. The figure haa necklaoes and also wears armleta and 
wriatlefcB. He is sitting on the head of an elephant with one 
of his legs hanging by ita side» There are his attendanta 
standing by. 

Thia ia a very hne figure sitting uiider a Banyan tree, 
The carving here is done in sueh detail that 
every leaf of the tree, nay, even overy fibre of 
FtATB. No. 4D. jg vividly visible. Thie carving ia a 

maaterpiece, and shows the delicacy of the art¬ 
ist s touch to the fullest advantage, The figure here is a little 
smailer tliau life-size. It ia well-polished and has a glaze 
about it, but unfortunately soine inartistie fool haa beani^ar- 
ed it with afaint red paint, Thia figure is sahi to be that of 
Iiidm, but since it ia in the Jaina eaves, it might be that itis 
aonie Jäin God, Perhapa the Jains also have their god Indra. 

lo the right after we go up the stairs, Just in front of 
Indra in the aame yard, there is an image of 
JndrRiii, soine goddeas. This figure, too, ia exrtemcly fine. 
Platb Ho. o<k xiie goddess is seen sitting on a lion witii one leg 

held down. The lion's head bas disappeared, aud 
there is onJy a aqiiare hoie there. It seenis tliat the artist 


Plate No, 48, 



A piVlar in the hall of Cave No* 33. 
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Plate No, TtO 



In Iruiii. Cave No. 34. 



Inrtra. Cavo No. S,"! 
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PJat« No. 51 





The Shriae. Caye No. 33. 
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Gomateshwar. Cave No. 33. 
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found the stone too brittlo, and that when fche original rock 
gav8 wayf ho carved the head of the lion in another stone and 
Hxed it here, But the latter, too, is gone to-day. Just behind 
the goddesa there ie a mango tree. Here, again, not only the 
individual Icavee but even their fibres stand prominently 
and distinctJy carved out. Mangoes are seen hanging on the 
tree. There are the figures of Indra and his oonsort Indrani, 
whilst on the tree are seen the parrot, the peaooek and 
monkeys. The pillars of this small hall are ^ery beautifid 
and the whole work is very well i>oliahed, even the floor here 
being smooth and aoffc. 


In the iiQxt eave also there is Indra, very weli carved. 
He is to be soen riding an elephant witli his seat on the very 
head of the animal. The banyan tree also ia here. The areh a^ 
bove is exquistte, and it is to be noted that the shape and form 
of the pillars here are of a different type from the others. 


The halla of these Jaina eaves are small . P ^ 
with those of the Shaiva and 
Ind™, but the artists have 

PiATB Ko. fiO. gkill here, and one ^ell-bonn y 

esquiaiteneas of the work. 


I.. the inn«r»hrmeeoftheJem«»veewe«e th^^^^^ 

MT.havira. Parshvanath, Goniatesh\ara ana 

Tk. Skrikk other TeerthaBkera* [ prophets ]. Theae Blinnos 

Pk.™ NO.M. and the poKhes in frent »f 

corated with aa immenBe wealth of oarving. 

Thepillara briatle with a variety of deaigna “f 
flowera and aurpriae ue with the oiarvollooa i g 
the artists of those aneient times. 
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To the left of the shrine in Cave No. 33, GojnateBlivara 
is carved on tbe whole of the faco of the 
Oomatwhvir». Gomatsshvara was a boy propliet only 

Plats No. Ej. ^yQ gjg austoritiea were BO 

aovere tliat when Le sat down for them he 
did notrise up till creepera envelõped his body. The indu- 
once of the austerities waa ao Bootliin^ that most of the 
animale lost their instinctive aiitipathy towarda each other, 
and so liere we see the tiger, the deer, the aerpent, the 
scorpion and men also, all of wliom have ooniidetly forgotten 
theii' natural antipathy and have taken ehelter at the feet of 
Gomateshvara. Thia hgure is vcry th inly plastered, but eveu 
the plaster haa given way in many places. Stiil, on the whole, 
the hgure is very beautiful, VVe aee in the picture the great 
and mighty example of a man who has wholly renounced 
pleasure for the sake of tiio worltl and who has given hia whole 
Houl for the bettennent of it. We see here also the result of 
such aaacrifice. All the quarrcls and struggles of life are here 
composed, and the world is on the path of physieal, mental, 
mõral and spiritual progress and proccedi ng towards salva- 
tion. This certainly inspires the observer to try his own ut- 
most to follow tiie example and to hc of iiso to the world, 

In those Jaiiia cavea, we see the origlnal sliape of the 

arch foiincl in modern architecture, In Plate 
Tha shriflo. flgurQ Qf Jndra, tliere ia a kind of 

plat* No. 5 ?. arch. In the porch in frant of the ahrine in Cave 

No. 33 also we aee a differeiit type of ai'c]i carv' 
ed. If we thiük a httle deeper, we are driven to the couclu- 
öion that the idea of an arch must have strnck the artista 
after looking at the natural arclj formed hy the curved 
loaves of the plantain tree whcn two of them are made to 


Plate No. 52, 



T be Sbrine, Cave No» 34. 



Process of wearmsr a turban 

At Barhat. 
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staiid on each side of tiie pordi. The cornicea to the arch 
are in the shape of the blossom of the plantain tree itself. 
It wae ouly later that thie simple design was complicated 
by fui‘ther deoorations. 

What little we could see of the great sculptural work 
here m Verul, the fifty photographs that we could take with- 
in three days aud the thought that we could bestow on it are 
all ahowu here for the benetit of our readei^. 

The Verul raonumeuta are so imirortant tliat thousands 
of photographs should really be takeu. The descriptiou of the 
figurea aud the beauty of the carvings iu detail must be 
written on the spot; for it is ouly then that we can feel the 
satiafactiou of at least häving done our best. But this would 
require a period of at least four to sk montha, and it is im- 
possible for us to command so much ieisure. Stiil we feel 
that we should atay there at least for a month, study the 
great art of India, aud pi-esent to the appreciative world a 
detailed book about the ancieut glory of thecarvers m stone 
in India. This is our wish. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE ART 
OF VERUL AND THAT OF SANCHI. 

BARHUT AND AMRAOTL 

We have not yet personally visited the gr^t monu- 
ments of art cither of Sanchi, Barhut or Amaiaoti, u we 
have moat carefuUy studied the art of fchcee grea a uc ur 
from many Ulustrated books- 

15 
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The picturea that are going to be pubüslied in the Prati- 
nidhi Edition of fche Jfahablmrata, which is being brouglit out 
by the Ehandakar Oriental Research Institute, Pooua are to 
be drawn either by ourselves or nnder our guidance asd direcfc 
supervision. We have atudied thoae books oii art iii order to 
know exactly how the great peraonages of Mahabbarata 
were clothed;; what ornamente they wore; how the liorses 
and elephanta were caparisoned and decorated in those days; 
what were the types of chariota used; how the people in fchose 
days fought and sat and atood and moved aboiit; what kind 
of thronea and boata they used; in what kinda of houaea they 
lived; in short, to know everything that would be nseful to 
us in drawing an exact likeness of them all, after coniparing 
these picturea with the descriptiona in the Mahabharata. We 
have publiahed an esaay on this subject in the Chitramaya 
Jagat Magazine in Marathi and in the inagazine of the 
Bbandarkar Oriental ReBearch lustitute in EngÜah, 

The easay was pabilehed with a view to invito anggea- 
tions from learned people who might not agree with us, But 
fortunately nioet of thoae who have stndied thia subject have 
agreed with us in our view. Naturally we thought there was 
no objection to drawing pictures aceording to the lines laid 
down in the eesay and so we attempted some pictures and 
laid them before the public iii the esliibitiou. We were ghvd 
ivhen we saw that the pictures were universally appreciated 
by all the Indian and European connoiaseurs aliko including 
Hir Leslie Wilson, the Kx-Governor of Bombay. 

From the beginning we were of opinion that the art of 
Veiul and Aj anta belonged to a difierent Bchool, and was 
the product of a culture diflferent from tbat of Sanclii, 
Barhnt and Amaraoti. But up till now we have uot been 
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able to soe the typos of ancient Aryan or northern paintiiig. 
Thereforo, with the intention of studying tbe Dravidian art 
in Ajanta and of iniitatmg the coloura, outliiies, light and 
ahade of that art iii our pictures of the ilahabharata, we per¬ 
sonal ly visited the place, stayed there for aome time, eugaged 
eome pai ute ra for copying about öO pain tinge, and brougbt 
theni to Aundli. It ie evideot tiiat theae have been very 
useful to U 3 in paiuting the picturea of the Jlahahharata, 
eapecially iti guiding us ia drawing outlines and iu the 
matter of light and shade. 

Originlly we iuteuded to viait Ajanta only. But siiice 
Verul was on the way and niatiy in our conipany, and we 
too, wished to visit it once again, we stayed there for three 
daya. But ditring thia visit, we did not gtudy tlie pietnreg 
here nor did we take photographa with the intention of 
comparing the art here with thatof Barhut or Sanchi. Natur- 
ally the rcniai'ka that we may casualJy niake liere about the 
coniparative merita and demerits are not at all likely to be 
eshaustive. Therefore, we are here trying to bring out only 
obvious comparisons and contrasts. 

The inscriptioü in cave No. 10 of AJauta dates it at 3(W 
B, C. Tliis might be the oldest. But the other cavea were in 
the procesB of excavation and painting up to the 5th or ■ e 
Otil century of the Chriatian era. The Buddhmt cavea m 
Vcrul ai 80 are aa oid as the fifth or sixth century . 

The Shaiva cavescame aflerw-artia and then finally the Jama 
oavee. Here, too, those who have studied the problem ® 
opJnion that the work must liave beou going on iij> 
llth century A. D. 

Though all tlie eaves at Verul and Ajanta do not ^long 
to thü same period, stiil the arts of painting aud ofsculpture 
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of both these caves certainly belong to one and the same 
culture. 

One main feature that sfcrikea an obscrver ia tliat tbe 
J' carvinga at Sanchi are deiicate and ainall in proportion, 
iwbile thoae at Verul are carved in mighty proportions. SancLi 
and Barhnt have monumenta that iiave heen eniy huilt 
and censtructed, while those at Vervl are all carved. For ia- 
stance, if we take the door-keepers in Cave No. 29 of Verul, 
there is nothing at Sanchi or Barhut to stand in coiuparison 
to the hüge figureö. There is no doubt that the carving at 
Sanchi is exquiaitc' wliereaa tlie work at Verul is not only 
exquisite in mest placee but is also of grand proportions. 

At Sanchi and Barhut we caii see the Buddhisfc art that 
fiourislied during only one centiiry. At Verul we witiiess the 
art of aeveral centuries, wheu the Buddhists were in the as- 
eendaney in Central and southem India. From the7tli century 
Ä. D. onward to the llth century, Aryan iiiHuence reasserted 
itaelf, while Buddhisni waned in tliese parts, Seveuteen eaves 
have been carved at Verul during that period. As the Aryana 
had the vast material of the eighteen massi ve Puranas to draw 
upon, and as the great epies of the Mahahliarata and the 
Bamayana furnished them with innnmerable themes, and as 
they were ambitious to excel the Buddhist art, the Shaiva 
eaves are really on a grander seale and more beautifully 
carved, Thus in these eaves we can study the art of Cen¬ 
tral and Southern India during the period from the fifth to the 
eleventh century A, D. 

The Jaina eaves, too, were probably carved at the same 
^me, heeause, although fights between the Aryaiis, the 
Buddhists and the Jains were-going on, they did not de- 
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stroy *the temples or the caves or the placea of worehip be- 
longing to each otber. Though the MahomedanB destroyetl 
innumerable temples aud bix)ke many idols belonging to the 
Hiudue, the Hindus did iiot iu their turu destroy a singJe 
mosque. On the other Ixaud, even when Shivaji was in the 
Ley-ilay ofhieglory, tlxere is not a single inatance of hia häv¬ 
ing even dehlod a aacrod place belougiiig to the ^lahouiedaiiB 
or tlieir Koran. loonoclaam was never a religiou in India. TJie 
Jaius, tho Buddhiata and the Hindus di<l not disturi) the 
shrineB of cach other. Tbat ia the i-eason, why we see iu India 
a vast number of sacred placew belonging to theae diflcreat 
faiths co-esiatant and side by side even to-day. Thus it 
h, tliat even while the last Buddhist cave was being carved, 
the Shaiva caves bad beeu already beguu; and yet botli the 
BuddhistH and the Hindus looked upon tlie caves of each other 
with grcat respeet aud behaved syiupathetically towards 
each other. Althougii, as even tCKlay, fights were going on be- 
tweeu people of these dififerent faiths in those timesj etill just 
as tiie Jains, the Buddhiste, the Shaivas, fche Vaishnavas and 
othei^s never take it into their heade in these modem days 
to destroy the shrines or insult the temples of other faithij 
so aleo the ancient people of our land in those times never 
iüsulted in any way the temples of others. 

This vaiiflalism, this destruction of temples and aacred 
plaees, was inaugurated by the Mahomedaos -j*/ 

eame here; that ia why at Verul we see pictures spoded, idols 
broken, and many a work of art and many a carviug destroy- 
ed by the Mahomedans. 


The! biüldings of ancieiit tlmcs were alao m atroiig that 
le ie airprieed to eee Sanchi and Barhut defy.og the ret- 
äee of time and battling with the elemente these Iwenty- 
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fcwo hundretl years. Tt seenis that the caves at Verul cut in 
solid li ving rock may stand anotlier teii thousand years. Nei- 
ther the snn nor the wind have an enti^ance tliere. It is ouly 
the nain water and tli© sniall streanileta that daah against 
some parts of the caves and wear away tlie rock wiiicli in 
course of time afiTeets the rock more seriously. The water that 
had thus bcen affecting some of tlie caves from the sixth 
ccntury onwards has certainly worked a Jot of damage, 

However, H. E. H. the Nisani is now keeping a very J 
watchful eye on these things. The streams that used to let * 
in water have been diverted by special masonry work, and 
therefore^itmay be said that there will be no further daniage 
to the caves from this source. 

We have already said that in many of the caves in Vcrul 
some of the pictiires and carvings have been thinly jdaster- 
ed and very fine painting work done on it. In the same way 
the ceilings of the main temple of Kailasa and tho Jaina eave 
No,34wei‘e plastcred andpainted with various pietures. Itcan 
be clearly seen that in the caves Nos. 13, 14 and 15 at Vend 
many pietures have been plastered over, Some say that tlie 
originat carvers did not do this, but that some king subse- 
quently had it done. Wc know not what evidence tliey 
have to prove that any particular king did it, for all that 
wc ca II mark there is that where the artist couM not get the 
type of good rock that he \v*autcd to work upon, lic has used 
plaster and worked thereon. 

Mr. Havell in his “ Indiaii Art of Painting and Sciilp- 
ture Itas said that the Indian artist did iise plaster whüo 
workiiig on solid rock as well <is when he worked on free 
stone. Ref:— 
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" Both at Ellora and ElophaoU, aa well as at Ajanta and otbör 
ulacoi^j the Bculptures, like th© Graok atatuettös of Tanagra, wer© 
fioiBhed with a tbin coating of tbe finest lim© - plaater, ganarally w a 
pKp,r.lion fer «.lour .cd gilding-. ptoc.« . 

LnLs or waxiog. apon which Graek scaiptore placad bo high a 
fllu0 Thie fioiabing bafl often pariflhod by age, by iil treatment or 
©apoBuro, but aomotlmeB it baa baen delibarately ramo^ed by amaUur 
wSiEüologiate, in their ov«r-zeal fot reatoration, The piocew » «till 

uaed by Indian Bcülptore and arcbiteete. ” 

— £, B. H*Teir* ■' Indian ScnlptttJ© and Pkintiag, 

Pwl 1, PE lG5-a6. 

VVe liave not puraoiially visited Sanchi or ferh»t and 

tberefoM, we are not in a poaition to nay defimtely wh^her 
nuch a une of plaster in to bc neen there for P“^ “f 
rcpaim. We can eay tbin mudi thatwehave ^ noubere 
tbat cement or plaster has been used in SaucUi. 

The people at Verul toid un thaf tbe ^ 

nbnenhvani that in there to^ay wan repair^ * tere 

going thr4h the " f ty1Ä“ 

beenpartly destroyed “ni tbe samo gencrous queeu. 

Aurangzeb were got ^ to adroitthat 

It might be a facfc lo that j laler and 

no cement bad been uned beforeliana an j 

infeiior artintn uned it whUe making «P»*”," ** 

"“1*.“-SSÄ“S.'Ä 

tion lä not correct. It ^ haa 

worb^ But iu 

totThriterit^drh: uot-been uned aU tbreugi. 

V fimiröä carved öithsr in Ajaut^i or cr 

^one ofthc fignr^ tot_ ^ mark beauty. 

are muacular. In many OJ tne » 
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grace, supplcnossj aotion^ cmotion Ofiid lovclinefis. Ev0n in 
the jSgures of heroes or of Eavana ahaking the raountain 
KaUasa or Veerabhadra destroying the Dakaha Yadnya or 
in figurea engaged in warlike actions we do not find the artist 
trying to bring out the muacular and afchletic form. Who 
can say that thoae arti sts^ who could carve such grand ca vea, 
those who could depict the nine emotions in stone and those 
who coidd represent men, animals, birds, ete. in stone and 

them a rauecnlar 

form. ^7 then is it that the bieepa and tho trioepa of arms 

and thjghs have not been shown as in the Grecian and 
Roman figures? 

Nor have the great poeta who eomposed the epies of the 
Eamayana and the Mahabharata deseribed the muscles of 
heroes, even aa no aneienfc poet haa depieted his hero aa 

trieops. Wltenever a poet has to 
t 1 e ^ ^ hero, ho eomparea it with the 

elephant or with the body of a big serpent. So 
^ tiength and agility are there, but not tho exteriiai 
knotty appearance of muaeies. 

Hindu who follows the 
exerciae, or an athlete of the uorth 
who followa theo d syatem ofexercise, doea not seem to 

weltp°^ like those of Eugene Öandow and other 

Western athlotes. 

This clearJy brings honie to us that never waa the 
inuscuJar form an ideal amongst us. 

The deseriptions in poetry that we uaually oome aeross 
re hose of men who have powerfnl arms like the body of 
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the kiDg of aeupenis^ men whoso mighty arm is like that of 
tbe triink of an olcpbant and so on. This clearly shows that 
our people took greater care to develop internal strength, 
than mere external muscular appearance, And whsn we see 
that nono in Enrope conM stand against Gatna, the great 
Puujab wrestler of India, we can very well say that India 
j8 riglit when she ciarcs more for “ being than for “ seem- 
ing. " It is evident, thorefore, that before trying to iniitate 
the West, which is at present in the forefronfc of the world, 
we ought to etudy oiir own cnltnre, and on comparing our- 
solves with others, we shoiiM try to assimilate only that 
which is good in others and even that we should adapt to 
oui' own needa and circumstances. Blind imitation is death, 
while wise assimilation is life. 

It is quite obviouB that tlie great warriors and fightera 
had developed their bodies in acoordance with the ideals of 
their times, and the artists and sculptora Mrorked aeeording 
to the deseriptions given in books and with living modeis of 
men and womon ppssessing beautiful and powerful physique 
or build before them, 

CHAPTER XtV. 

THE CAVES AT VERÜL AND AJANTA ARE 
DRAVIDIAN IN CÜLTURE. 

It was in 1908 that we first viaited the eaves at Verul 
and Ajauta. Then with a view to setile as to what kmd of 
dress and ornamente should be given to persons in the 
pieturesofthe ÄIahabharata that we were going to Ulustrate, 
we seeured as niany books as possible about Sanchi, B^hut 
and Amaraoti. We studied them carefulJy. We are of opinion 

18 
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tliat fche c&Tviiiga at Sanclii, Bariiiit and Ainaraoti aro a 
product of the culture of the uorth^ whilo tlio carvings and 
paintinga at Vend and Ajanta bear a clear mark of tlie 
Di-avMian culture. That ia why the aculptora who worked at 
Sanchi, Barliiit and Amaraoti clothed and tiecorated their 
figures in acoordance with the fashiona prevaient in fcheir 
own province in the north, while tho ai-tists and soulptora of 
Ajanta and Verul too did the same with their figiirea, 

Crowna very rarely appear in tlie carving at Sanchi aod 

Barhut. Fj'oni the prince to tlie 



« tnrlMiii «t Birhnt, 
PlATR No. 52. 


a turban [ or rumal ] round their 
heads. It is aZnioat of the same 
type aa the one even now iised in 


Hajputana in northern India or in ^^laharashtra and 
Kamataka in Southern India. Tite process of folding it, 
namely, holding one end of it by the Jeft iiand and rolling it 

round the head by the right, waa also the same. Thia can bo 
märked m Plate No. 64. 

Büt in the Ajanta and Verul caves wq see that both in 
t e carved and painted ^ure-s, there are many wlio are seen 
wearmg a Crown, The Buddhist and Jaina Gods, kiugs and 
e ooi - keepers are all crownod. Those who are not Crown* 
ed are ^reheaded. It may be even said that there are 
practicalJy no figures which are seen wearing any ollier 
tlung than the Crown; at any rate, we could not find any 
t]g‘iirö tfiGro with ^ tiirb^u ov riioiixL 

In Cye No. 17 at Ajanta t!ie great King Pulakeshi II 
is seen giving audienee to the ambassador fram Iran. He 
weai^a cro^n. The Crown is the main diflerence between 
the iie£wl-dresaesof Sanchi and Barhut and thoaeofthe 
\ erul and Ajantji carvings and i^aintings. 
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It seema that neither men nor womeu wore their dboties 
and aaris b the way tbey do to-day. Tlie disposition of tlie 
foldö of the saris and dJjoties in the car^-ings at Sauchi and 
Baihut clearly shows that the fashion of weoriiig Kasota 
( fiRÜIt) cuiTentj ivhile those at Ajanta aud Verul show 

that that fasliioii was not in vogue there. It is true that in 
Bome of the figures at Ajanta, the Kasota is seeiij but that ia 
only in figures which ara engagcd in aonie such work ^ jih 
tamiug the elephant or going out on a huiitiag party) which 
moans that the iise of the Kasota was*kuown, but that it 
was ii&ed only on certain occaBious, 

The tnain differeiice betweeu the dresa of the womeu of 
Barhut and Sauchi aud those of Verul and Ajanta is that 
thoae in the fonuci have a oover for their heads, while th^ 
in the latter have uoue> At Barhut xind Sanchi they aie a 
seen weariug an upper-cloth, which covers the breast an_^ is 
let fail over the left shoulder, both men and womeu häving 
a number of foMs in front of the dhoties and saris they wear. 


But in the case of figures in Verui and Ajanta, it may 
be said that tliere are almost no womeu wcaiing t e upper 
cloth. We could not find a single woman in the Verul caves 
who had har brmiste covered. Nor are the« eeei. ^ 

CQver their lieadB either in the Ajant^ or in ^ e ^ ■ 

Most of the women w^ear a sari reaching to ^ e very ee ^ 
without a Kasota and starting just below the waiafc, ^ _ 
body above the waist being uncovered. , 

Ajanta picturea that we cau see a few w'omen wean g ^ 
upper-cloth which covers the breasta. But ^ not 
beloug to the tribea of Nagas, which meana t^a oy 
repre^nt the Dravidiana Even if they be Dmvidian, such 
an exception only provcs the ruie. 
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At Sanchi and Bariiut, all men are seen wearing tlie 
upper-cloth. It is worn injust tbe 
Tb# üpp*r doth, Sanoiiu samG fashion ÄS some men wear tlie 
PlamNa, 53. üpper-cloth called " Uparne ” even 

now.TiiatiSj One end of it is let feill o ver 
the lefb shoidder in front, while the othei is run through the 
right arm-pit over tlie breast and over the leffc shoulder on 
the side of tbe back, and is eitlier let fail on the right 
shoulder or is allowed to fail aside on the arm. [ Plate No. 67. j 

But at Verul almost none have any upper-cloth, and 
those few who are seen witb it are seen wearing it round the 
waist witb a knot to the left. In raany images we see tbe 
left bänd resting on the knot and the emis of the cloth let 
down. Many of the door-keepers are carved like this, and 
in the carving of " Shiva-Parvati ” in their marriage in 
Cave No. S9 tbe image of Shiva is carved wearing tbe upper- 
cloth in the same fashion. 

It is a fact worth observing that even to-day we woor 
our upper-cloth, ete. in the same 
Tta upper-ciötb, fasbion as is worti in the carviugs at 

PlatsHo. 5t. Sanchi and Barhut. It oiight also to 

be noted that very few in Mati raa, 
Travancore or Cochin wear the upper-cloth; imleod it ean bc 
said that the influence of the north or of tlie Aryan culture 
can be märked in tbe northern pai-t of central India, in 
Mahaiashtra and in the parts of Karnatak, while in lladras, 
Travancore aud Cochin the Dravidian culture holds sway. 
We should also remember that neither the upper-cloth nor 
the sari is used to cover tbe breasts of women in Cochin, 
Travancore and other parts of the South. 


r 


PJate No. 53. 



The upper cloth at Sao ehi. 
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Tbe uppei clotb at Veral. 
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Iil Sanclii aml Barliut tlierc are many carviags of 
warriors i» Ijattlc. There we see warriors in fail 

armour witb fche iiuiver fiscd by platcs or small rop^ ruu 
over thc Bhouldere and tied to the waist, But neither ia the 
Jaiiia nor ia tlie Buddhist caves at Ajanta and at Vend are 
there any battle-öcenea at all Itia only in the Shaiva caves 
at Verui tbat wc can see somo of them; but the armour is 
not to be found there- The body above the waist is uucover- 
ed even diiring thc battle whether the soldiers are sitting or 
walking or atanding. 


Uaually the tlress, ornamente, liouses, ete. of nations are 
Bueh as are siiited to the cliniate of the place, Those Ih o 
in Central and northem India have a temperate an ^ ^ 

climate aud naturally they did usc an *|rtthea 

clothes. The carvera at Sanebi and Barhut saw * ^ 

ete, used by the peoplc roand about and worke 

accordingly in stoue. 

Quite the opposite ia the eaae in regaid to 
men in the fioutlu The people of Madras, j their 

use only a piece ofclotb of about thrae 
loins and keep the upper body bare a ” _ _ of cloth 

Jt is only ‘•‘f ‘'“Very IMk diffsreüce 

on their eboulderB. Indeed there 

bctween the dreaaes of the men and o 

üsually a comiuered ^The "^Mahomedans 

and ornamente of the oonquering _ j„igQapartof 

eonquercd the whole of northern n r ^ Pyjamas 

Southern India, and natnrally ths ifpenototed 

entered our wardrobes. The “aboniedans taröiy ^ 
the extreme eouth and established ihemsehes there, 
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lience very littlo of their influence ia visible iu the aoutb, 
thc peoplo there afcUJ continuing to use only one piece of 
cloth as a wearing appareJ, 

The aame ia bappenmg as regards the English faahion 
of dxesaing, aud a century of British ruie has not only made 
thejacketSj ooats, trouserSj aocka and boota current throughout 
India, but it issaid that a man does not become a geutleman 
uniess he wears a neck * tie aud a collar and a cap or a hat. 

Thia is the influence of the conquerors over the couquered 
aa regarda dress. 


But even if we forget these thinga for a time and think 
independently about the ca vea and carvings of Sanchi, 
Barhut and Amaraoti on tlie one aide and of Ajan ta and 
A erul on the other, we are driven to the concluston that the 
Bculptors and artiata who carved and painted in Ajaiita and 
Verul were Dravidian in ciilture, whatever the faith they 
Buddha, Jaina or Shaiva-nand whoever luay haye 
been the princea or wealthy nien who 8ui»i>lied inoney for 
carving these caves. 

The main diflerence as regards the omamenta used in 
Sanchi, Barhut aud Amaraoti and thosc used in Verul and 
Ajanta is to be seen in the bauglea which the flgures have 
on their hauda and fcet. 


The female flgures in Sanchi and Barhut wear from teu 

to flfteeu hangi es on their wrists, 
Banglös m handsand faou ^ many on their aukles, But 

PtATK Na 55. ca vea at Verul and Ajanta 

the flgures have biit one bangle 
or a sniall cliain on the ankle, while there are only two or 
three hanglea on the «'rist. 


Plate No 55, 
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The women in the Cfives at x4jaiita and Yerul have oa 
their arms what niight bo calied a twisted serpent bangle 
[ Naga Mürgi J. Such an ornament is even today cnrrent 
among th e Kama taha people and is calied Naga-murgi or 
Vanki. This too showa that theee people held the Nagas in 
reapect. But no female figure in Sanchi and Barbut wears 
stich an ornament, the arm-ornaments that they wear being 
of tlie ordinary type that is curreut amongst us to-day. 

The woineii carved in Sanchi and Barbut are often seen 

taking the end portion of their 
tiair nrrkDgoiuQiit, dr&u und saris ou theif bcads, and in eonie 
omatiiiatsof wDiii«n Bt caTviiigs thcy weat aomething 

Plat* No. 56. like coronets; wbüe tbose in Aj an¬ 

ta and Verul do up tlieir hair 
just like the Malyali women of to-day and they wear notbing 
like a croTvn or a ooronet. The ear-ornamente aiso that are 
seen in the figures at Sanchi and Barbut diflfer from those 
used at Ajan ta and Verul, The same is tbe case witb 
omanienta of the neck and this fact can be very easily seen 
from the many photographs given bere. 

If we look stiil more closeJy, we shall be able to aee 
many inore differences of tliis type betwcen the fasbions of 
dress and ornaments of meu and women carved in tbe ban- 
ehi and Barhut monvimeiits and in those painted at ^ janta 
and carved at VeruL But one must study these tbin^ oo 
tlie spot with this point in view, otberwise it is not possible to 
taekle this problem successfully* Wc sliall have to \isit ^ 
and Barbut personally and tlien only will it be possr e 
for iis to take our stand definitely on ^ inge. o 

bope to get a chance of doing so at an early aate. 

But for tbe present, the observations that we have 
made above are auflicient to establish tbe fact that tbe 


artiste who built and carved the Stupas and seulpture at 
Sanchi and Barlmt belong to a cnlture quite differenfc fnom 
that, which produced Ajanfca and Verul. 

There is no doubt that the Stupas at Sanchi and Barhut 
wcre erected for the pnrpoae of perpetiiating the sacred 
tnemory of Buddha. In the same w&j, the firat twelvo ca vee 
of Verul and all the caves of Ajanta wero carved for the 
same piupose. Thus aithongh there vraa no difFerence 
between the religioas of the artists and tliough there ia not 
much difference in the peräods when the stupas and scujpture 
were built or carved, jet when we see the difference 
enumerated above we naturally come to the conclusion that 
the artists evidenfcly belonged to different cultares. 


We h&ve not yet been fortunate enough to visit 
personally the recent excavationa of Kohenjo-Baro in Sindh. 
therefore, it is diffieult to assert whether tlio cnlfcure of those 
people was Dravidian or Aryan uuless we see things for 
ourselvres. The excavations not yet being completed it will 
be preuiature te saj any thing definiteJy about them. 

But twoyeais ago, Mr, Dikshit brougiit to Mahabaleshvai* 
some 0 etlinga w'hich had been unearthcd there. Oub of 
them we particularlj observed the eartheji dolis mosfc 

H iZ’ study we were led to believe that 

^ people who livedin Mohenjo-Daro w^as 

Bravidian. At any rate, it was not Aryan. But we caunot 
hazaj-d any definite etatemeuta herc. 


Tir^vj ®arthen seale have been found at 

Mohenjo-Daro. On theso are impressed the figures ef the 
hon and the bull and other animals. But no horse is to be 
seen. bo archajologists are of opinion that the culturo of these 
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peopio is pre*Vedic, the Vedas makipg mention of horses 
and there being no horses here* Wifchout a doubt tlie horse is 
au important animal, and inasmucli as the iion, the biül and 
other animals have bcen founJ impressed on earthen seals‘ 
the horse too, had it beeu so Impressed, would have been 
found. This niay, on the faco of ifc, seem to be a plausible 
piece of reasoning, but we think it is rather too boid to say 
tJiat öiinply because the horse iias not been foimd on the 
seais, the culture is pre-Vedic. 

The tiger is no where to be found depicted in the Verul 
caves, Nor is the cat there. But who <»a aay with reason 
tbat there were no tigers and no cate in southeru India at the 
tiine when the Verui Ctaves were carvcd, or tbat the people 
of those tiines had not seen thosc animals ? The Mahabharata 
dcscribes a horse. Wien Dharmaraj ascended the throne, 
the Kaliynga began. So says the Mahahliarata; which mcana 
that the Aryaiis knew the horao five thonsand years ago. 

Supposing that there is a difference of opinion as re- 
gards tiie age of the Mahahliarata and as regards the time 
of its composition, the graves of the kings of Egypt, on 
which are the pictures of horse - diariots are as oid as four 
thonsand years B. C. That shows that the horse wns aiready 
a domesticated animal six thousand years ago. If that was 
the casD in Egypt, who daro hazard the guess that it was 
not known in India? 

In conciusion, we may say that simply because the 
horse im press has not been found in Mohenjo-Daro, itcan» 
not be said with truth that the culture of Mohenjo-Baro is 
pre^Vcdie 

On a close observatiou of the earthen dolls and several 
other things that we saw froni Mohenjo-Daro we have ^ 
formed our opinion that the culture there was Diavidian. 

17 
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APPENDIX. 

HINDÜISM, JAINISM AND BÜDDHISM. 

It 18 propgsM to give in this appendix a brief account 
of tho thr66 great faithsj uamely. Hind liisin, Jainism and 
Bucidhism, to which tlie art in Verol chieflj relates. Of these 
throo, thc most ancioiit as wcll as th© inost coinprciiensivB 
ia Hiiiduism. It is Lõped that such an accouat would be 
Lelpful to the readera of thia book on Verul. 

Hiätuism. 

Hiudulam to-day is tLo uame appJied to the religion 
practiscd by the vt«ät niajority of Indians. It merely means 
tho retigiou of the Hindus, which term in its tnrn means 
the people who Iive beyoud the Indus; and so it would 
really be better to renarae this reJigion by giving it the 
designation Vedism or the Vedic religion. 

Just aa Jaiiiism and Biiddhiam are based on the teach^ 
ings of Jaina and Buddha respectively, Hinduism or Vedism 
is based on the teachinga of the sacred hooks called the 
V"edas. To the Hindus the Vedas are infallibie and are the 
direct word of God expressed through the mediura of Eisbia 
or Sages who are the Seerö. 

But thougli Hinduism is based on the Vedas^ and 
etarted with them in the dim past, - the dafee being mereiy 
a matfcer of conjectiire - its subsequent growtb haa been 
bewilderingly wild and oomplex; so muoh ao, that many 
people fail to understand the very uature of Hinduism as it 
is practised to-day. But this growfch was the neeessary oufc- 
come of the contact 'ivbich the Aryans from the north had 
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witii the uumeroüä races in IiKlia as tlioy began their 
conquests aoutbward. It iiiay bc because the coiiquered were 
numerous; perLapg because thej toa hatl a kiud of 
civilization Tvdiicb eouki not be destroyed, but bad to bc 
given a place; or perbaijs because tbe Aryaus iiere foUowed 
the policy of aasimilation and not of extermination; but the 
fact is historic that Hinduism grew from a simple religion 
which tbe Vedas taught to the vast system of culfcural 
developiuent tbat it is to-day. 

To speak in the terraa of religion as it is understood 
to-day, Hinduism is not a single religion, but a syuthesis 
of religious Systems with a fuudamental unity in tbe belief 
m the Vedas, in the One Ood and in tbe hnal victory of tlie 
int ividual soid which is etemal and wbicb passes from birth 
to birth till its emancipatiou. The imeivilized tribes that 
worship the sticks and stones are as inucli Hindus as the 
õgis, who are absorbcd iii the meditation of the etemal 
J ormless, because Himluism says that eacb person worships 

acoor ing to bis idea and the stage of his intellectBal dcve- 
lopment. 

Ifaeanaljrse to-day tbe faithoftlie vast masses that 
are embraced within the fold of Hmtiuiem, we shaU find that 
thera 18 no system of spiritual development in tlie world 
t lat IS not fonnd in India in its cainpJeteness and is not 
toUowed by One aeet or another with all tbe iiitensity of 
laultipJicity is based oii a finn faitb in the 
e an every diöerent seet in Hinduism dmws its in- 
^ira ion roni the Vedas, tbe üpauishads or the Ägamas. 

The üevotee may worship any god, but stiil be vriU say in 

tbe spmtol the aneient Risbis, - Tbere is the One: He ä 
spokeu of in inany wajs 
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There is no dnubt that in the beginning Hindnisni in 
the original was a sacrjfieia] re ligi on in whicb the gods 
Tnclra, Varuna, Agni, Marut, Eiitlra, Aditya and otliers 
were propitiated by offerings and prayera. Biit even tlien 
the idea of one GoJ was ciearly before tiie Seers, as is 
ei idenced by mauy a passage in the Uigvetla, Nor is the 
Rigveda devoid of nietapbysical speculationa and philosophi- 
(lal musings that flowered finally in tho fine Upanishadie in- 
tuitions anout spiritual Jife, The sacrificial life was soon 
throwii into the background and the life of meditation 
gained the npper händ, It is in the Upanistiadg, therefore, 
that we find tlie germs of the great systonis of philosophy 
that were huilt by Shri Shankara, Rainanuja and Madliva; 
it is there that we fiiid geimina of that Bhakti or devotion 
Tvhich Jooks upon this vast uni võrse aa the abode of God and 
regards everytliing we do as Hia worship; it is tiiere that we 
tind the bcgiiiuings of the great Yoga system of Patanjaü 
wiiicli ai ms at rai siug otir oonsciousness to the very feet of 
the KteiTial by nieans of oonccntration; it is there that 
we lind tlie seeds of the great law of desireless work or 
seldess acbion that is the tlieme of tlie Geetaj aud it is there 
that the emphasis on knowledge as the tinal emancipator is 
to be seeu at Its best. 

Next to the Upanishads we have the Ägamas, which 
eiuph asise tlie wonship of Sh iva, Vishiiu aud other gods. 
The Vedic Gods had been superceded by that timo, or rather 
Vishnu or Shiva,who are both Vedic gods had coine to be 
above others, Then we have eighteen Pm-auas, that series 
of epica glorifying diflferent gods and thus showing us how 
differeiit sects were absorbed in Hinduism and how thcir gods 
were givon a place in the Hindu Pantheon, on the prtnciple 
that every deity is but au aspect aud a partia! aspect of the 
great Oinnipotent Power. 
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Side by eide, there were the Smritis wliicli laid down 
the social law and preserved tlie social structure. The main 
fabric of Hindu society coneisted of the four Varnas or 
colours, namely the Brahmans, the Ksliatriyas, the Vaishyaa 
and the Shudraa wit-h four distinct functions. It seeme tbat 
the division waa a division of labour. But soon enough tliese 
became liereditaiy and beeame castes, which as the Arrans 
began to intermarry with the nuraerous races or sects in 
ndia, raultiplied and got diflerent appellatione and rights 
and duties, Together witii this division into Varnas, there 
are what are catled the four Ashrams or stages of life to be 
gone through by each individual of the three upper classes, 
namely, the Brahmachari or celibate, the Grihastha or the 
ousehoider, the Vanaprastha or the retired, and the Sanyasi 
or the renounced. The rights and duties of these four stages 
have beenvery elaborately Jäid down in the Smritis, and 
eie lö no doubt that the most profound tlioug-ht was given 
to the working out of this eysteni, whidi is a very fine plan of 
sociai unity and econoniy. 


The mtiin element» of the Hindu religion niay be siim- 
ae folW» :- [ 1 ] The belief in the Vedas and 
" of God and as etemal and 

m a 1 e. iie Rishis thnt expreaeed them were mereiy 
the eamers ef that Divine Fire. [ 2 J Tbe belief in one God 

^pon aij ofcher gods and deities as mereiy partial 
apec a o lat one Lord. [ 3 ] The recognition of a variety 
0 appj^cIiM to the Lord, namely, sacrifiee, worship, prayer, 
meditatioii, knowledge, selfless action, ete. [ 4 J Tlie belief 
in e e erni y o^ the soui and the fiuai absorption of it — 
complete or partial — in the Overaoul. [ 5 ] The belief in the 
ransmigratioü of the sotil aeeording to Karina or action. [ 6 ] 
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The belief in tlie inesoraWe law of Karma and the binding 
nature of it; and [ 7 ] The belief in the four Varnas and 
four Aahrania. 


The partioular phase of Hiuduiam which has to do with 
Veru! and the art there, is that of ita religion, architecture 
and scnlptnre. Hindu tradition goes far back in tina matter, 
and the origin ia ahroüded in mystery. Vishvakarma the 
architect of the gods waa the hrst great buiider The Hindu 
cavea at Verul with the grand Central temple of Kaüaaanatha 
embody the religious aspiration of the buiiders and cover 
a pretty vaat pantheon. Just as Hindu religion to-day haa 
aasimilated a number of non-aryan elenienta and woveii 
them into its own fabric, even ao Hindu art, as witaessed at 
Verul, has in it both the Aryan and Dravidian strains. By 
that time, many of the Puranas had come into esiatence and 
Bome of the Pauranic stories liave foiiad espression in the 
Bculpture at Verul, The pantheon there is wholly Pauranic, 
there being almost nothing that is Vedic there. The sculptors 
there have shown, it may be said to their credit, as miich 
power of imagination and control of their material as the poeta 
themselvüs and the noore minutely we observe the art there, 
the more are we convinced that the art of the Hindus is as 
great as their achievenients in other branches and activities 
of lifc. 


Jaikisit, 

Of the five or eix great religions that wero hom in 
Indhi and which realiy entitle this vast nation to be called a 
land of religions, Jainism is oue. Tliere is clear evidence to 
show that OECO tbie faith not ouiy spread fi*oui the Cape^ to 
the Himalayas but aiso influenced the people outside India. 
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Tliis religion Bprang up about five oi* sbc centuries be- 
fore Chrifit. When the Vedic religion was choked with the 
Karniakanda, or the set of rites and rituais, a strong wave 
of reaction swept over the whole land; and, in fact, it waa 
this wave that gave birth to this faith, It would seem tliat 
when materialism atalked rampant, people felt the neeessity 
of a higher faith, and so Jainisin, which is predommaatly 
hased on Ahimsa [ non-injuny ], got the upper händ. It did 
not hoid sway for very lõng, bnt althongli Buddiiisni fjutckly 
outshone this faith, it cannot be deiiied that Jainiam ^ras 
oace the most prevailing faith in India and couated milHons 
as ita followers. Even to-tlay it is a living religion and haa 
3^l>out 0l6v0n laes as its votarisa. 

Itmaybesaid, howover, that the learned among the 
Ilindus have not yet turned their full attention to the atudy 
of this great religion. This is a most regrettable faet, for tiie 
study of tJiQ Jaina religion is absoliitely necesaary in order 
to understand our aneient thought and philosophy, as the 
verj biith of Jainism was dne toa reaotion from the over- 
emphasis on ritualistic aetion. 

The beginnings of Jainism are shrouded in mystery, 
anc nothing can öe definitely said about the form of Jainism 

current before Hahaveera. However, we can hazard eome 
conjeetures. 

Jainism ia a religion foimded by Jina. Jaina nieans a 
couqiieror. Kahaveera, the laat of the prophets of the Jains, 
possessed the key to salvation, and so camo to be callcd the 
t ina. NaturaJly the religion that he preaehed was named 
Jainism. In fact Jainism waa not actually founded hy 
i a iarecra. It was aiready there lõng before liim. Some say 
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that Parsilvanatiia, tUe 23rd prophefc backwards from Maha- 
vcera, was the real founder of tliis Mth. Soine scholars even 
maintain that Jainism is as oid aa the VodaSj but this is not 
couutenanced by niany. 


An account of the principles on which Jaiuism is based 
can be fouad iii the life-stories of the moüt important of the 
Teerthankaras or prophets, The most ancient of the hooks of 
the JaiiiB are not available, aad hence we have to lely oiilj 
on the reccnt books, The Jäine öelieve hi twenty-four 
prophets, whOj they say, established their religion, although 
to-day very fcw belleve in the existence ofall tlietwenty-foiir. 
But since tliere is strong evidence as to the historieity of 
Jlahaveera, nobody is in a position to disbelieve that he livcd 
and preaehed the great faith, 


From the “ Saddharmamalawe learn eertain faets 
about Mahaveera and six of hia predeeessors; aud we can also 
learn most of tlie principles of the Jaina religion from it. 

The names of all the six have almost the same meaning 
and have been given to them for varioiis reasons. 

[1] l^urna Kasbyapa BuddhaVVI ibu robbera etripped 
thissaintof his clothes, he began to go about naked, He 
said “Hewho isa sioner hath shame, and he who hath 
ehame wanteth clothes to covor it. 1 am sinless [ raj. 
In a short time the number of his followers went np to over 

80,000. reeognised not the distinctions of father and 

king and subjeets- He believed that mhil was the real 

[ 2 ] Makkali Goshal:- He was a slave and ran away 
from hia master. The master canght hoid ''‘J 

the resnlt that they were atnpped off hia baok wh 
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away. He went and Iivet! quite uude m a town anti became 
feiuona as a Digambar Jäin or Buddba. His followera came 
to be called Makfcali Geahal. He said thafc happiness and 
sorre w were not the result of past karma, bub that meii 
were subjected to tliem by chance, 

f 5 J. Nirgrantlia Nathaputta;— He waa tite sen ofa 
peasant named Nath. He untiedthe knots [ or problemsof Jife ] 
and hence came to be called Nirgrantha, the knotless. He 
considered drinking cold water as a sin. The email atoms of 
water were in hiaopinion smaJl sonis and the big ones big souJa 
Merit and demerit, happiness and sorrow were, according to 

him, the result of fate, and he, therefore, beÜeved them to be 
inevitable. 

C ^ J* Ajit Kesha Kambalar— This saint waa the servant 
of a nobleman. He went away to another town to avoid his 
craditors and he was given tho above name. He believed 
t^t every moving thing on earth, in water, or iu the sky, 
the trees and the creepera had a souL He quickly eollected 
thoüsandsof followers. He preached that varions mortifica- 
tions of the flesh such as plucking tho hair, breathiug 
araoke, sttting amidat five fires, ete. deatroy the sina that we 
have dragged on with us and proiuise us a very happy life 
m the futnre births. 

[ 5 ], Sanyama Belante:- This was an extraordinary 
^ freeing himself from the worJd he sttidiedall 

the ahastras and declared himself to bo a Buddha. Fe be- 

leye t ata 1 would 1^ born in the same categories in future 
ir 3 as t ese in whlch they aro bom now. In his opinion 
there was no nccessity of hunting after Bodhi or divine 
:now e ge, He said that after fche lapse of eighfcy thousand 
kalpas it would oome of itself. 
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[ 6 ]. Kakuglja Kafcyayana:- Tliis maa began his 
austorities after the death of his fiither. Like Kirgrantha 
Nathaputta he believed that it was a siu to drink oold vvater. 
He saki that soine of tie laws of religion were nuderstÄnd- 
able, vvbile othors were iiot. 

It is said by some that of the six mentioned aborC;^ 
Kirgniiitha Natliaputta and Maha veera vvere on e and tba 
same persoii. Mahaveera is said to have lived a little earlier 
than Buddha; but he seenis to have been a contempo rary of 
Buddha, He lived in the 6th century B. C., and Professor 
Pathak of Hubli has decided that Iie passed away in 
527 B, C. 

One of the remarkable things abeut the Jains is that 
tlieir idea of tho living ivorld is very vast and coinprehensive. 
They believc that not only trees and creepers have life, but 
also tliat even the earthj the air^ ete,, are full of Jife. That 
was what Nirgrantha Natliaputta preaeheti. 

Ifc ivas Nirgranatha Nathapufeta who first preaehed aeti- 
visin as agalnst the passioiilessness of Gautarna Buddha. This 
aetiVism really means the faith that the souI has vast 
powers of aetivity. This is one of the Cardinal faiths of 
Jainism, Nathaputta said that there were fchree things in- 
strumental in the accuniulation of sm:- [ 1 ] the aetions of 
the body, [ 2 J the aetions of the power of speeeh, [3] the 
aetions of the mind. He said that all these three aeted 
indepcndcufcly. Good and bad aetions, happiness and sorrreuv, 
are all fate^-ordained and fate—controlledf and tiiat fate 
could not he evaded, no matter what preeautions one might 
take. 

The oldest name of the Mahaveera religion was Nirgran- 
tha [ the knotless ], Afterwards we oome aeross no less 
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than seveo dlffereut sects belougmg to this fliäth to wbich 
Digamöar sect ivas added later. Tbe firat aeven wera all 
Sb\'etanibar sacts. loday the two broad divisiojiSj, uaiüely 
Slivetambar and Digambar, indude all other aects, Tbe 
SbyetatDbariea Iive mainly in uortbern and Western India, 
wbile the Digambar Jains Iive in Southern India. Tbe chief 
reason why there wasadivision befcween the Shvetainbaries 
and the Digambaries was tliat the Shvetambaries did not 
apee with tiicir co-religionists in tlie matter of aHowing 
Ifatis or saints to go about nude as a part of auaterities. 

\ ati, üpasiika and Öbiuvaka are tbe tbree maiii divi- 
sious among tbe Jäinsr \atiis ouewhoiias renounced tbe 
World. The Brahmadiari can at once becoine a Yati, but !ie 
must get the permission of his paranta, and if married. the 
permiasion of hia wife aJso. A vvoman, too, can become a Yati; 
but if ahe is a widow or a nmiden, sbe ought to take the per- 
miaaion of her guardian, while if sbe fs a married woinan ahe 
might to bave the permiasion of ber liusband. At the time of 
initiation and of death a ceremony bas to be performed and 
ere ts a ao a proccssion. There is a number of other Htea 
and austerities to be performed. 

^ Every Jaina bousebolder haa to take the vows of truth, 
a ufuaa,^ oneaty, good conduct, desireless—ness, ete, Tbe Jains 
emp asise ahimaa more than any otlier people, and to that 
end they bave eatablished Panjrapolea, ete. and thua arranged 
. ? decrepit cattle. They try to stop alaughter 

luany cases they bave carried tlie priudple 
ofahimsa toanextreme and made it impracticable. 

«n f tlie Buddbist and the Jaina faiths were 

of soutli 

race he Jamafaith and began topropagateit, Buddbiaiu 
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waa pushed into tlic background. But iü tlic end, in tlic 
7th, 8th and 9tli centuries, botli tlie faitlis almost disappear- 
ed from India on accounfc of three reasona :— [ 1 ] Those 
faitlis liad been imposed by a kind of coercion; [ 2 ] there 
ca me the revival of Hinduiani; aod [ 3 J the support given 
to sudi a revival by kinga who were partial to IJinduism, 

The Viharaa at AJanta convince iis of tfie greatnesa of 
Buddhiat art. They seeni to Iiave been in the procesa of 
boing carved from the second century B. C, to the 6th 
century A. D., but Fergu^u says, as we have mentioned 
elaewhere, that the Buddhisfc caves were carved from the 5th 
century A. D. Tiie cavea of Verul give us indicationa of the 
relationa that the three great faitbs, vi^s., the Bnddhiet, the 
Jaina and the Hindu bore to each other at the time. 

The propagation of the Jaina reltgion in India was 
instrumental in weakening the nation in the matter of deeds 
of bravery and heroism by inculcating an extra dose of 
conipassion and ah im sa, The introduction of many different 
faitha brought on divislon among the people. The Bhikshus 
supplanted the influence of the priesta; but the caste aystcm 
continued aa it was, Even to-day the Ja ins theniselves do 
not treat each other as equals. Ahimsa waa carried to an 
extreme, and the conflict of faiths brought Shankaracharya 
in the field. His extraonlinary intellect, tact, elo<jiience and 
statesmanship reeatablished Hinduism, although with a mix- 
t ure of Jäin ism and Buddbisni, which latter theii almost 
disappeared from the great laud and survived only in CeyJon. 

Buddhism, 

Like its compeers the Äryan [ Hindu 2* the 3Iahoniedan, 
the Chrisfcian and the Jaina religions, Buddhism is one of 
the moat iniportant religions in the worid. 
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The founder of tbia religioii waa Buddlia, A very 
autboritative and detaiJed life of Buddha is yet to be wrltben. 
His life has been written in many languages, but most of 
the li vea wiitten are one-aided. A real estimate of Buddha's 
Work can be made only by a comparative study of oontem- 
porary Buddhist, Vedic, Vedantic and Jaina books. 

There are very few among fche Maliarashtriana wiio are 
acqnainted witb Buddha-literature* Thoae who were 
againsb the prieatJy class among tlio Bmhmans began to 
praisc Buddha, because tliey thought that Buddiia had 
brokeu fche back of the prieefcciaft» Thoao who were against 
the caate-eysiem thought that Buddha liad abolished that 
System. These and other notious created a very favourable 
and parfcial atmosphere for Buddha, and in the Brahman- 
Non “ Brahman controversy his name was frcely used as one 
to conjure with by the Non—Brahmans, One more faefcor waa 
that when the Christians talked of tbeir Chrisfc, and the 
Mahomedans of their Mahomad as thetr respectire piophets, 
the Hindus naturally put forth Buddhaks name as being 
equally great, In thia way his naine beeaine one which waa 

praised on all hands, but a critical study of his life, his 
leachlngs, and Iiis work has not been perused by many. 

The only reliable fact abouh the birth of Buddha is that 
he was born in or aboiit 560 B, C., and Prof, Sbarpentine 
has proved that 4?7 B. C. is the date of the paesing away 
of Buddha. He was born in the garden of Lumbini near the 
ancient town of KapiJavastu, Thia plaee has been dehniteJy 
located wifch the help of the pillar of Aaoka erected there. 
Asoka went upon a pilgritnage, visiting the placcs which 
Buddha had sanctified by his own residence, and erecting 
stupas or piliars on which were carved the doings of Buddha 
as connecfced with the reepective places. 
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The Hfe of Buddha has been written in Lalitavistara 
by a poet, But ifc is an ideal pootic life like tbat of Rama 
iil the Raiuajaiia by Valmiki, whero Buddha !s the bero 
of the poeni. Moreover, it has been written with the 
intention of iiispiring' devotiou. But both the&e objecte of 
writing a biographj are aiitagonistic to hiatoric truth. 

There is a dififereuce of opinlon about his namCj and 
yet Gautama is stiil a nanie universally acknowledged. On 
his father^s side he belonged to the Kaikata sectj while his 
mate mai unele was a hsherman. There are two versious of 
Gautania's renuneiatfon. Some say that Gautama was very 
poor and that he had absolutely no eomforts or happiness; 
and this is bome out by some of the reeords. Yet theie are 
other references in which ho is deseribed as a prince who 
renouiiced his kingdom as well as his wife and cMIdren. 
Gautama abandoned his house, being disgusted with it, and 
set out in seareh of higlier peaee and happiness. He went 
to a number of siiiritual teaehers from whom he leamod 
methods of contemplation, absorption [ SamadhL ], ete. and 
performed very severe austerities. While contomplating in 
the Yogic põse under the Ashvattha tree, he felt he had 
gained a perfeet poise of peaee and enlightenment 
[ Sambodhi ]. 

Some stories go to show that Gautama had no perfeet 
seif—control. To return good for evil, to keep the mind in 
peaee, to have eompassion towards all ereatures, to exereise 
forgiveness and tranquility, these and other thing^ he 
preaehed to otliein, but it seenis he did not ahvays aet 
aocordingly, The Buddha -Ajatashatru conversation and the 
advice that Buddha gave to Prasenajita, his wife Mai li ka 
and the ministers, all show that he was a clever diploniat 
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in addition to Jbeing a great aaint. Tliat is probably why 
foUovrcrs flocked to him in nnrabers. 

Theve is evidcnco to show that Gautama looked upon 
women wätii contempt and that ho had very narrow idcas 
aboufc them. For exampJe, when he heard that on account of 
the remoDstrances of Ananda, the wivos of the King of Kosala 
and the step- mother of Gautama had taken orders and that 
au independent Sangba hatl been esfeablished for them, hc 
exclaimed that hia religion which would have lasted for ages 
would DOW collapse within 500 years. 

Speaking generally, this religion, too, roeo up Jike 
Jainism about 500 B. C. The choking rituatism that had 
doreloped beyond measure in Brahmauisni wae responaible 
for that strong reaction which resulted in the establishment 
of Buddhism. 

But the value of either tJainism or Buddhism did not 
Iie inerely in the opposition to sacridees or rites. The very 
inclinatiou to Iive a forest-life sapped the tendeney to 
saeridees. Saeridees Iiad already becoino costly adairs and 
people did not want themj tho Ritvicks wero fighting 
amongat themsetves and tho prieste could not maintain 
themseives on saerifiees. In fact, the institution of saeridee 
had been already diseredited and almost destroyed. What, 
then, ia the historical value of Buddhism? 

BunnnissE and its work. 

Tho achieveinento of Buddhism are really veiy great 
and tho historical iraportance of Buddhism and the faets ao 

far known about Buddha single him out aa one of the great- 
est of jneu. 
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The iiature of tiie vvork done by Buddha is far 
differeufc from thafc done eitber by Christ or bj ÄIahomad. 
Buddha did nofc rest contenfc with merely enundating a 
creed, but h® did hia best to ostablislt a society btiaed on it, 
aud to propagate it. He did nofc fcry mudi to expound either 
\ edic literaturo or tbe naturc of God^ in iact, it is very 
diflicuit to gather togother his ideas about God* Stiil 
aometimes one is Jed to fchink that Iie believed in the exist- 
ence of Indra and otlier gods, and that his opinions did nofc 
diffor very mudi from those current afc that time in th© 
matter of the heavens, the lower world, eta His fuudamental 
ideas were that life is miaery and that Karma is inexorabJe. 

BldDIIA^S WOKK AS nEGAKDS CASTX-DISTINCTJONS. 

It cannot be said tJiat Gautama was au enemy of caste - 
distinction; nor can it be said that he iuaugurated the era 
of equalifcy. He allowed ono aud all without distinction iuto 
liia fold of bachelor-Bhikshus. This, however, can never 
disturb the eqiiilibrium of the social systera; nor did it 
disturb it then. But he blaiiied B rabina us fbr marrying 
wonien of the lower castes, aud even ivent further by dc- 
claring it better to inarry among near relatioas tiian to marry 
woiuen from other castes. He did not jireach too strongly 
against caste-dietinctionSj but he preached very strongly 
agaiust Brahmans aud carried on a relentless agitation 
against them. 

Buddha was not a very iearned scholar, nor was he a 
Satvik man, nor even was ho partlat to any particuJar code 
of niorals. This attitude helped him greatly in the propaga- 
tion of his religion. Wheii one bos to gather together 
thousands of Bhikshus aud oollect inoney for their mälute- 
19 
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nauce and make prorision for theü‘ li ving, One rec|uires the 
qnalities more of a atatesman tlian of a pliilosopher. Buddhaks 
greatness and novelty lay not ao much in the newnesa of his 
faith nor in the oode of conducb that he preached, but in the 
power of organization that he ahowed, If we take this fact 
into coneideration^ we can easily see that, like many otheu 
aociai reformers, it waa natural and inevitable for him to speak 
againat eaate-distinctions and agitate agaiust Brahmans, 

Propaoation of Büddhiöm. 

Buddhism spread throughout northeru India eren 
during the life-time of Buddha himself. He had travelled 
beyond Brahmavarta, 

Since Buddhism was born and propagated Arst in India, 
naturally enough Hindu culture waa influenced by it to a 
great extent« Indeed the whole spiritual life of India has 
beeu modified by Buddhism, and a very important place is 
occupied by Buddhist Uterature in India. 

The support of a mighty monarch like Asoka the Great 
was largely responsible for the rapid spread of Buddhism in 
India. He waa himself initiated into Buddhism. He sent 
mtssionaries to Ceylon, Mysore, Bauavase [ N, Can ara ], 
jVIaharashtra, Kashmir and other parte, and huilt many 
monasteries for Bbikshus to Iive in, From 400 B, C, to 100 
B, C. Buddhism was on a rising curve in India, but after- 
wai'd8 it was split up into a number of sects and then almost 
vanlshed from India more quickly than it came, Buddhism 
pure and simple couM not maintain its original form, 
Northern Buddhism was given the appellation of Mahayana, 
aud Southern Buddhism came to be called Heenayana, those 
two becoming quite separate creeds. 
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The fundameatal principle of Buddhism was Aliimsa 
I non-injury ]; truth, philanthropy, compasaion, actiog ac- 
cordiDg to the religious Jaw are some of the other principles. 
Since ** humanity ** occupiee a verj important place in 
Buddhism the followera of Buddha abolished elavery in 
China. Buddhism preaches that even the m order ofoDe'a 
parenta ought not to be avenged and that it should be 
forgiven. 


The miäsionaries of Buddhism carried this gospel to 
Burma, Ceylon, China, Japan, Korea, Siam, Tibet, America 
and other countries. They were very successfttJ in the be- 
giunlng though later they had to tight with other religious. 
In all these places study, teaching, contcmplation, meditation, 
celihacy, and other rules of conduct were common to all the 
missions of Buddhism wherever they went. 

Buddhist Sculptübe asd Abt. 

Architecture, sculpture and painting were all patroniaed 
by Buddhism and were influenced by that faith, and we 
have to give them as important a place in history as the 
development of Buddhism itself. It is Buddiiist architecture 
that introduced the Stupa, the Chaitya and the Vihara in 
India, the stupas first being erected on the relics of Buddha. 
The stupa in Banchi is well known, dating as far back asthe 
third oentury B. C. The Chaitya is a hail something like the 
Christian chnrch. Gradually idola began to be introduced 
into the Chaityaa which afterwards became Hindu templea 
Vibaras or monasteries were constructed for tho reaidence 
of Bbikshus. The Viharas at Ajanta are very important, 
because it is there that we can study the pure Buddhist Art 
They seem to have been excavated and painted between the 
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2nd century B. C. and 600 A. D. The Viharas at Veml 
help uatostudy Buddhisni, Jainism and Hindiusm com- 
paraUvely and relatively, We see iroages of Buddha there. 
In very ancicnt times, the images of Buddha oi* ^lii- 
satwa were not in cxiatence. There ie no image of Buddha in 
Sanchi, These images began to appear in tlie lat centmy 
B. C, Soon after, painting also was introduced among the 
Buddliists. Paintings of Buddha on the pillars, on the walls, 
ete., were used for the religiously minded Buddhists. The 
paintings in Äjanta depieting various aepeets of Buddha s 
life as deseribed in the Jatakas are very beautiful works of 
art. Later the Buddhists too began to uae images like other 
people. After a lapse of time, it so happened that one could 
not easily distinguiah between a Buddha and a Hindu image, 
Thusthe indivkluality of Buddhism waa gradually lost in 
the eommon vastness of Hindu culture; and by the cfforts 
ofShri Shankaracharya and otherfi Brahinanism again re- 
vived, finally ousting Buddhism frora India in the 8fch or the 
Oth century A. D. 

During the period of the rising tide of Buddhism, the 
Brahraans bad lost iiifluence, and the Bhikshus, to whatever 
caste they belonged, were respeeted on aeeouut of their good 
Work and were given many gifts. 

TuE SPllEAD OF OÜLTUan AND CCpTtJJlAL KXCHANCE, 

It must be clearly admitteil that however great may be 
the contribntion of Brahmaniam and Jainism to the culture 
of India, it was Buddhism that carried the torch of Indiaii 
culture and iiterature to the distant westerii aud castern 
countries outside India, It is just poasible that the Buddhists, 
while iuflucncing thoee cultures, were themselves influeueet 
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to a certaiii exteut by them* This aeema to Läve b^m a fact, 
especially as regarda tlie cuHurecl people of Greece, Peraia, 
and tLie Seniitos. Itoat probably the Greek artiats tliat 
came to India after tbe expedition of Alexander and vvorked 
ou the Buddhiet buildmge brought with tLen> certain oon- 
venfciona and stories froni their laud, since eome inddents 
related in the Jatakaa are oarved ou aome of the Buddhiat 
monumenta and hear foreign infinences, Tbeae Jatakas were 
instrumeutai in giving as mudi stimulua to art in India aud 
in othcr countries as to litcrature. The paintings of thoae 
daya aro the moat ancient in India, and are very luuch liked 
by all people, We ean see the sculpture helonging to the 
3i-d century B. C, in Barhut and Öanchi, those belonging to 
the 2nd century A, D, in Amaraoti, and those of later daya 
in Ajanta. In 412 A. D. Fa-Hian, a Chinese traveller, camo 
to Ceylon. He dcscribee that on a certain ceremoniat occasion 
the King of Ceylon hadpoTtrayed 5000 incidents frora the 
Jatakas on both sides of the Street by causing men to be 
ilressed and painted suitably to the particular Jatakas. The 
Btupas in India erected in memory of the mirades worked 
by Buddha have been described by Hneutaang; the mighty 
templesof Bara-Budur in Ja va ooutaiu carvmga ofmany 
iucidents narrated in the Jatakas; and in Pagan m Burma 
we find siniilar pictures from the Jatakas. 


Thoun-h from tbe point of view of art and tbe exchange 
of culturolhe sproad of the Buddhiet «ligion wee » bMug, 
yet from the nalioual poiut of vieff, Buddh.em wm re- 
eponeible to a eertaiu eitent for meking the people of ludia 
inactive, iu that it carried the priuciple of noo-.iymy to the 
extieme aud made the people weak aud helpleee. The 
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hundred and one schiams engendered mutual jealousj and 
the false philoeophy preached afiberwarda injured India to a 
very great extent,—an eitenfc seldom realist by historiana 

Thus enda the atoiy of Verul. Faacinating it ja; in- 
spring itia; and atill the half of its gloriea have not yet been 
toid. 
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GENEOLOGY op thb RASETRAKTTTAS. 


( Earlj HiBtoi 7 of the Dakkan, Pa^fe 57 >) 
and 

( Epigrapbia Indica, Vol. III, Page 54.) 

Dantivarman I. 

Indra 1. 

Govinda I. 

Earka I, 
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Indra 11. Kkisena 1 (Sabbataoga-753 to 775 a,D.) 
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Krishna I [ Sabhatunga ] excavated tht well - known 
Kallas teniple at Elur betwcea 753 & 775 A. D. 

Krishnaraja [ Sabliatunga ] carried on fcbc work of Danti- 
durga and reduoed the Chalukyas to complete subjectioa. 
In the Baroda grant it ia atated that Kriahnaraja ** Caused 
to bc constructed a tempi© of a wonderful forni on the 
mountaiu at Elapnr. When the gods moving iu their aerial 
cara saw it, they were atruck with wonder and constantly 
thought much over the matter saying to themselves ^ This 
temple of Shiva ia Self-existent; for audi beauty is not to bo 
found üi a work of art .' Even the architect who coiietructed 
it waa struct with wonder saying when hiö heart misgave 
hiin as rcgards making another similar attempfc,' Wonderful! 
I do not know how it was that I could construct it, ete, 

Thus it appearö it was Krishnaraja that caused the 
Kallas to be constructed, aud the date assigncd to it by Drs. 
Fergusson and Burgess simply on architectural grounda is 
verihed. Krishnaraja must have reigned in the last quartor of 
the 7th century of the S'aka era, i, e,, between 753 & 775A. D- 

The manner in whidi the temple is deacrihed accordiug 
to my tianslation and alao the obvious derivation of Elur 
from Elapur leave little doiibt that a rock-cut temple at 
Elur is meant to be spoken of; and actually the existence 
of a Itashtrakuta inscription — the Dashavatara cave iuscrip- 
tion “ in one of the temples confirms my conclusion. That 
my translation is correct and approximate, I have shovm in 
an article published in the Indian antiquary Vol, XII page 
228 wbere the reader will liud the poiub fully discussed. 
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la KaviraUasya by HalayuclJja this Kriahaaraja is 
described: — 

^ ^nn u 


In DakaMcapatiha vrhidi U renderöd holj by tba Ugbt of Aga- 
fitya tbere waa a kmg of tho name of Knehnaraja who was crowoed 
aaaparaniount sovoraiga. Wbomllaqnal in atrangtli that Lord of 
tha World sprung from tha Rasbtrakata taoa, who by hia power baars 
an incoxoparabla bnrdan I" 

« mt omament of tha Lunar race estracts thejmce ofSoma 
in Saerificaa.'* 


(1) " The Eaahtcakuta hinga and ipaciaUy thia Etishnaraja 
were tha very great patrona of Art and Laar ning. 

— EarlT Oijtorf oi Ib* Dokkan, ^ 5^- 

— Indlan AnUtjuarj, Tol, Xli, Pajo SSB. . „ i 

_ BftTod» ü&ant JoutaiJ oi Uu Bengal B«ttch, Boyal 
Aiiatis a««iyi Voi. vm, pr ssä to m. 


^ P^roda Grant datfls 8Ü A. D») 

_ EpäBr.phiJi ladl», VoI. Vl, P*fie HO. 
_ IndiBU AnUijiiÄry, Vol- ^III, Pog* l5^^‘ 


(21 "The poriaä « b.« tbete ( C.v9 Tamples oi Mi* ) 
aaeignad for tha eroavationa le from A. JJ. «u w ^ 

enbaaqaent obaerratioaB hara only tended to confim. 

_ Sarvoj of India, Vol. V. PP- * * 3S- 

f 3 \ “ This Dantidnrga, we know from other 

bJrfid^ut 725 to 7õä A. D.,anditUprob.bi,tb.ttb.™t 

20 
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to Sluv soeutioued in thU iQäcfiptioü ( D&uhuP&tjUru Cuvo Itiscrlptioii } 
iu the laati two Terses was conuected vitb tbd dedication of tJie 
Kailasa teinplo or of the Dashavatara ooe, of bU unele aod euocessor 
Kri^hna 1. We are toid that he eetabluhed himself at a bill named 
IHapar, wbere there was the &moua iemple of Srajanibhu Siva, ” 

— Arotueologlcal Snrvaj of Wostorn Isdt«, Toli V, P*ge 89i 

Elapur is ovideDtly Elur, and it ia olear from other 
inscriptions that Dashav^atara was excayated by Dantidurga^ 
while the Grand Kailasa was created hy Krishna L 

( 4 ) “ Elnr excavationa were complete betiireen A. B. 450 to 783. 
KaiJasa was exoaTated by Krisbna I in abont 760 A. D. " 

— BfabanshtrA Dnjmnmioibi, ShArim KJiand, Pftgo 278. 

( 5 ) ‘* The Paramonnt SoTereign Kruhoa the noole of Daoti' 
dtuga ont Eluc Caree in 760 A. B. ” 

— BfAhKrMh(r& Dojaartko^bih IliodiutbAos Khnid, V*go 139. 

( e ) " Elur CaT©8 date from the 8th to the 9tb centoiy A. B. 

— Aofiient Remsitit of Wwtorn Indiii by J. WilsoB, Pogo 83, 

Th.o JoDrao] of tha Bombay £rancli« lioyal Adjatja Sociotyi 
Vol. m. 

Wiläon 8 inferences oa Elur Art and Caves are liowever 
quite wTong and prejudiced, 

{7 ) ** There ia muoh similarity between the caree and (igores 
at Badami and those at Elur. Badami Cavee decidedly date from the 
5th or 6th eentuty A. B. The Chalukyas were the predeceesois of 
the Eashtrakutae. So the Elur Gaves mnet date between the 5th to 
the 8th century A. D. ” 


— Epjgraphia lndica,*VoL VI, Pjigo 189, 


( 8 ) ^' Oli iiie ^holSi iho l'£AUJ0fthvar ^uuld iiaa bofin the most 
richly CÄivfld of aay of tho Eloj cared or iadded of auy Bfahmaiiioal 
caves iu India. Tt ia in fact the n rehi teetu rai arrangenients of this 
foeada that constitote the prinoipa^ iatereat in thie eave; for besidea 
its intriosie beauty, iU etrongly märked charaeterititica point it out 
ae the etyle of a well ■ dehaed but limited architectnrai epoeb. It ts 
reprodaeed wlth soine changes in care No. Iil at JBadami aad to a 
eertain extent in care No. XX at Ajauta, while, aa the Badami care 
haa a weJJ authenticated date of 570 A. D,, we may feel eertain that 
thoaa Elnr and Ajanta eaves wero eseaTated unthin a few years of 
that date either bafore or afeer. Looking at the eztreme eJaboration 
of the Rsmeshvar facade, it would appear to be subsequent to the 
Badami eaves; bat the diflerence can bardJy be üfty yeara and in tbo 
case of Ajanta it may ereu be lese. We have thiu a tbread of 
chronology ranning through the dates of the prineipal seriee of caFes 
of the utmost value for determiniug the rslatire ages of at least the 
Jater examples of care architecture. ** 

— ArckBOlojictl Snrvoy of WflaUrn ladia, V, Flige 3P. 


( ^ ) *' It ie a splendid temple with a Gtie facade and it worihily 
condodos tho seriee of Biiddhial Chaitya Caves whieh taken ai* 
together, aio perhaps the most inteeeatiug group of buUdings or 
eaves in India. We can now traee the seqüence of them Innu tbe 
early vvood*fronted ©xamples at Bitalkhora, Xondanej and Bhiyai 
through the stone-fronted eaves at fiedsa and Xatle, to tbe elaborateiy 
deeorated faeades of the two latest at Ajanta tUl at laat it losea 
nearly all its characteriatic eiternal featnres in this oae ( VishTap 
karma Cave No. X. ) at Elur. The earlier onea are all certainly 
anterior to the CbrLtian era - Some probably ae eartj as 20(Ho 300 
B. C., and os thU ono can bardly be dated before 650 A. D. , the 
Bories eitende iu nearly unbroken oontmulty for abont 9 centnriea. " 
— ArclucologiwJ Burvey, TVMtwn ladii, Vol V, ». 

( 10 ) « The oldeat in tho gronp ( of Oavee ) are Nos. I. III and 
VII whieh may date as fer back as 450 to 5o0 A. B. Caves Nos. II 
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aod V - the Dhedwsda and Maharwada - were probably contemporary 
with tha Great Cbaitya CaTe - Vfehvakanna - whioh with two or 
thraa othars waa probably eicavatad diiring the 7th centuiy A, D. 
Noa- VIII, IX and XI were prolwbiy latar than this and may ba 
considarad aa ma r kin g tha axpiriDg efforta of tha Buddhiata in 
Waatem India,'' 

— Ardimlogic^L Surveji Wnnlurn rxidifij Vcl. Vj 4. 
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44. 
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V, 41, 

59. 60, 
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83,92, 
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93. 
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98. 99. 
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115, 

120, 121, 123. 
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100. 
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Cbalisgaon 


xiJi, 40, 41. 12L 
50, 52, 
30. 


Chalükya xxi, xxii, 29, 54, 126,128. 
Cbamara ... 39 ^ 75 ^ yg 

Chamuoda ... 44 _ 
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Cbariot 
Cbarioteer 
ChiJd, Children 
Chiaa 
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- 72,73,88. 
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69, 70. 
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Christian *w4 
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Chronology ... 
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Cow 
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Crowned head 
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110, 116,119, 
... II5, 116. 
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... 20 , 
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87, 
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Cymbal ... ... * 71,72* 
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Daksha 

Daksba-ptajapati 
Dakshinapatba 
Dance of Shiva,. tbe 

Dandakaranya 
Dantivarma I 
Danüvarma II 

Datitidurga 


J S6v 75. 94. 

127. 
53. 54, 59, 
68, 7i, 72, 78. 

... IV. 

125. 

XXI, 54, 125, 126, 
127, 128. 


Darbar ... 2,30,70. 

Dashavatara Cave I oscription 126,128. 
Oatta, Sbfi ... 30, 31* 

Daulaiabad, fort 7, 18, 23, 28, 29, 

30, 32, 34. 


Dayanaoda Saraswati Sl. 

Deatb of Tripurasara, the 56. 


Deccan ^ 
Dekkao ) 
Decoration 
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Decr 
Deities 

... 
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Devagad 
Devagiri 
Devastbaii 
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Devotion ... 
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Dbarma -shala 
Dhedwada 


V, 22, 29, 34, 125. 

... xtx* 
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39, 79, 86 
79, 108. 
29. 

VI, xix, XXIII, 19, 

62, 85, 87. 
... 55. 

... 30,31. 

... 29. 

25. 

... 42* 

... 107. 

103. 
48* 49. 
130. 
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33. 
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97. 
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35,36,48,93. 
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^ # 1 

125. 
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32. 

Dice 
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70. 

Differeace betweeo tbe arts of 
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87* 
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V -1 1 

102. 
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Divine Fire 

108. 

DtvUioii of laboar ... 108. 

Dnyana-Mudra 

... 78» 

Dn3'anesbwar 

... 22,28. 
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.»■ 83. 

Dolls ... 

102, 103. 

Door Keepers 

61, 64, 65, 77, 


90,98. 
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J 59,69,72,74.75. 
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... 37* 

Drapery ... 

... 62. 
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XIII, XIX, XXH, XXIV, 
XXV, 71, 89. 97, 109. 
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Dress 
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Dress of wornen 

101. 
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77. 
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£ar-omamaa ts 

101. 
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... 81. 

Egypt 

103. 

Ekanatb, Shri 

28, 31. 

Elapnr 

126, 128. 

Elements of Hindu leligion. 

Maia 

108, 109. 

Elephant 50, 57, 

58, 63, 79, 83, 


84, 85, 88, 97. 
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93. 
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126, 128, 129. 
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53, 60, 62, 79, 
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94. 
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88. 

Ezpressioa 

52, 53, 75, 80. 

Eztermtnation 
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— XV. 
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Facade 

129, 

Fa-Hiaa 

123. 

Fardapur 

... 1, 9, 10* 

Faria Bagb 

19. 

Fasbioas 

99, 100,101. 

Fate ... . 

113. 

Feel ... 

77, loa 

Female ügures ia Sanchi and 

Baxbut 

100, 101. 


Fergusson 4, 115, 136. 

Fighters ... ... 95. 

Figure xv, 51, 53, 53, 55, 56> 58, 
59, 63, 65, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
75, 76, 77, 78, 79* 84, 87, 
93,94, 96, 97.100. 
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Flower ..» 78, 85. 

Flute ... ... 71,72. 

FJying angel ... 61,62. 

Fly-whisk ... 39. 

Forethonght ... 38. 

Formless... ... 106. 

Fort Daulatabad ... 31,32. 

jf ort of Abmednagar, tbe 20. 

Free staiidmg carved lempk xxii. 
Frescoes ... ... 3. 
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Gajauaoa—see Ganapati. 

Gajendra ... ... 50. 

Gajendra-Lakähmi ... 63,64, 

Gajeadra-Mokdha 45, 49, 55* 

Gama **• 

Gaaapati 44, 45, 66, 67i 68. 

Gatidharva ... 39* 

Gaiiga ... .*• 63. 

Ganges ... 63. 

Ganosis ... ^3. 

Gardcn, Mukbara ... 24- 

Gariida ... 50,65,79. 

Garuda^vahaoa-Vishno ... 56* 


Gaads ... 

Gautamabai Holkar 35, 36, 48, 93. 
Gautama Buddha li3, 117, 118, 119* 
Gautama Buddha’3 Character 117. 
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118. 


H. 

Geeta 

■■ 11 

107- 

Hair arrangemeat of womeo 10!. 

Geneology ... 


125. 

Halayadba 

126. 

Geology 

rm* 

38. 

Hall VI, 

41, 42, 44, 55, 56, 59, 

Gilding 

*vr 

95. 

60, 61, 64,67, 68, 74,75, 

Giroar 

4 ■■ 4 

2. 


77, 81, 84, 85. 

Glyptic technique 

mmA 

vt. 

Hall, Central 

59, 84. 

Godavaii, the ... 

21, 22, 28, 35. 

Hall, maia 

... 59- 

Goddesses 55, 59, 66, 72 , 78, 84,85. 

Händ xv, 

52, 65, 65 67, 75, 76, 

God of Death ... 


61, 79. 


78, 79, 80, 100. 

GodofFire 

-III 

79. 

Harpal ... 

29. 

Gods 55, 58, 66, 

72 , 78. 79, 81, 

Harringham^ Lady 4 

105, 106, 107, lOS, 

119,126. 

Ha veli, £. B. 

VI, 92, 95. 

Gomateshwar ... 

ü ■■ 

85, 86. 

Head 51, 53, 56, 76, 84, 96, 

Goviod 


125. 


97, 101. 

Govitid 1 ... 

a-ä-a- 

125. 

Hoinadri ... 

... 29. 

Goviod II 

a‘mm 

125. 

Heroes 

94. 

Goviüd III 


125. 

Hidden gift 

... VL 

Go>’iiid IV 


125. 

Htmalayas 

1, 36, 43, 78, 109. 

Govindamba 

* d-4 

125. 

Hinayana 

... 126. 

Grace 


94. 

Hindu VII], 

, Xj XI, XIV, XV. XX, 

Gratidenr 


VI. 

20, 

27, 31, 42, 47, 91, 

Greciaa ügtire 

4 <» 

xxv, 94. 

94, 

105, lOe^ 110,115, 

... 


123. 


122. 

Greek artists 

fr P 4 

123. 

Hindu art 

109. 

Greek scujptors 


93. 

Hindu converts to Christianity 20. 

Greek statuettes 

P9 # 

95. 

Hindu cnltore 

120, 122. 

Grihastha 



Hindutsm xiv, xxi, xxiii, 42, 81, 

Grouping ... 

mrm 

VI, 83. 

82,105, 106, 107,109, 

Guiburga 

1 

50. 

Hindu Pantheon 

115, 122. 

Gtijiat ... 

m a‘ m 

XIII. 

160. 

Gurgaja mace 

... 49, 50,52, 

Hindu rdigion 

108, 109. 

Garu Nanak ... 

m^mr 

81. 

Hindo society 

lOB. 

Gwalior 

+ 14 

2. 

Hindu temples 

121. 
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Hindu traditioD ... 105. 

Hiianyakasbipu 46,50* 

Htrauyaksba 

Hlstorica] vaiue of Baddbism 118. 
History XJV, XXV, 40,49, 106. 

Holy tank of Vcrul ... 37- 

Horse 72, 83, 88, 102, 103. 

Hoiuse-choriofs ... 103. 

Honses ... ... 88,99, 

How Buddhism grew 116. 

How tbe Jäin religion weakened 

the nation ... . 115. 

Huenstang ... 123. 

I. 

IcOQOclasm, Iconoclast XXiil, 46, 91. 
Iconography ... XXV. 

Idea ... XVII, XVIII, 119. 

Idol 39, 40, 81, 82, 91, 121. 

Idol worship ... 81,82. 

Image 35, 37, 39, 42, 46, 48. 51. 

63, 64, 66, 67, 74. 81, 82, 
85, 98, 122- 

Iroagination 55, 80, 85, 109. 

JiaiCation ... 95. 

Impiike ... ... XV, XIX. 

Incamation 45, 47, 50, 51, 52, 55, 

67, 75, 76, 

India vm. Xli, xvir, xix. xx, xxi, 
XXII, XXIII, XXIV, I, 2, 20, 
27, 37, 38, 40, 48, 66, 71. 
87,90,91,95, 96.100, 103, 
106, 109, no, 115, 120, 

121,122, 123, 124, 129- 
Indian xxrv, 49, 81, 105. 


Indian antiqaary ” 126,127i 

Indian arcbitctnre 

Indian art, Indian artist xtx, xxv, 93. 
" Indian art of painting and 

92, 93. 

VII, VIII. 
88 . 
112 . 
122 . 
XV. 
93. 


tculpture " 
Indian civilization 
Indian connots^seurs 
Indian culture 
Indian li terata te 
Indian pictures 
Indian sculpture 
Indra 


71, 72, 79, 84, 85, 105, 107, 
119, 125. 

[odra I ... 

Indra II ... ... 

Jndra III ... ... 125. 

Indra IV . 

Indrani ... 44,45,84,85* 

Induence of the conqiieror over th® 
conquered ... 99, 100. 

Inscrjption X, 48, 89, 126, 128 

Intercolumniation 

«UI 

J 

Jagattanga 
jagattunga I 
Jagattunga II 

Jäin X, XI, XII, XX, 2,-39, 51, 65, 

66, 81, 82, 84, 90, 91, 100. 
105, 110, 111, 115, 114* 
115, 116. 

Jäin Cavs3 2, 39, Sl, 65, 66, 68, 80, 

81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 

92,99- 


74 . 

96. 

12S. 

125. 

125. 
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Jainism xxiii, 81,: 

105, 109, 

110, 

,115. 



118, 

, 122. 

Jalgaon 

1 ■ 9 

1,9, 10. 

James Feijgusson 

■lift 

XX* 

XXII. 

janamejaya 

1 9 P 


65. 

Janardan Swami 

... 

30, 31. 

Japan 



121. 

Jataka 

42, 

122, 

123. 

Jats 



XIII. 

Java 

•i » ik 


123. 

Jayasiambha 

99 m 


57. 

Jina 

mmm 


110. 

John MarshalJ, Sir 

W 9* 


3. 

jotirlingas 

9 99 


35. 

Joy 

* ■ 


XIX. 

Junagadh State 

999 


2. 

K 




Kaikata 

9mm 


717. 

Kailasa xi, XXi, 

XXII, 43, 

,50, 

54, 

55, 56, 57, 

58, 59. 

60, 

67, 

62, 63,64, 

66, 67, 

68, 

69, 

70, 74, 76, 

77, 81, 

82, 

83, 


84, 92,93, 94,109, 126,123. 


Kailasa, the base of ... Xl, 57, 63. 

Kailasa the crown of 57. 

Kailasa, the mam Hall 59. 

Kailasnath ... xxi. xxiii, 109. 

Kakugha Katyayana ... 113. 

Kalabhalrav ... ... 52, 

Kajiyoga ... ... 103. 

Kanarcse ... .*< XXI. 

Kanchi ... .** xxi. 

Kapilavastu ... ... 116. 

Karka 125. 


Karka I 

> »1- 

125. 

Karka II 


125. 

Karle 

■ 

129. 

Karma 

108, 109, 112, 119. 

Kanna'kanda 

■! * !■ 

110. 

Karnatak 

96, 98, 101. 

Kashmir ... 

■p 1* 

12a 

Kashyapa 


45i 

Kasota 

m 

97. 

Kaumari 

I- * .■ 

44, 45. 

Kavirabasya 

V 4 1- 

127. 

Kayadha 

I- * 1 

47, 

Khottiga 

* wm 

IS5. 

Kirti varma 11 

** * 

XXI. 

Kondan e 

W w 

129. 

Kopaigaon 

**r 

22- 

Koran 

*** 

91, 

Korea 

■ « I 

121. 

KosaJa, ' ing of 


118. 

Krishna, shri 


28, 45. 

Krishna 1 ^ 

K rista naraja 1 J 

XXI, 54, 

125, 126, 
127. 

Kristana 11 ... 

VI» 

125, 

Kristana III ... 

999 

125. 

Krlstanaji Vinayok 

VaM 

XV. 

Kstaatriya 

* * A 

66, 103. 

Kondal 

* p ■* 

2. 

Kurma 

L 

« * 1- 

45. 

Lakka Mataadevi 

■ «rf 

XXI. 

Lakstami 

63. 78, 125. 

Lalitayistara 


117. 

Laiticed Windows 

*4* 

59. 

Learaing 

*4 V 

127. 
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Legs 
Leprosy 
LesHe Wilson 
Life 
Light 

Lime plaste r 
Liuga 


XV. 

37. 

... es, 

119, 

74, 77, 78, 89. 

93. 

53, 64, 67. 


Lion 39, 58, 75, 83, 84 85, 102, 103- 
Lions in the door-way 75^ 

Literatnre xvii, xviii, 22, 116, 122^ 

123 , 

Lord 

Lotas *■* 

Loveliness 
Loving couplea 


Lncnbiai ., 

Mace 

Madana 

Madhvacharya 

Madras 

Mahabbaraia 


108, 
50, 63, 68, 
94. 
62. 
U6. 


M, 


Mahadeva 
Mahakaleshwar 
Maharashtra 
Maharashtra Dnyana Kosha 
Maharashtrians 
Mahar«vada 


65, 77, 79. 80. 

56. 

107. 

IV, XII, XIII, 98, 99. 
XVII, 42, 56, 71, 88, 
89, 90, 94, 95. 103. 

52. 

... 36. 

96, 98, 120. 
12S. 
116. 
130, 


Mabavira 85, 110, lil, 113, 

Mabayana — 120* 

Mabesbwari ... 44, 45. 

Mabimna-Stotra ... 7^* 

Mabishasura-niardini ... 88) 09j 


Mabomad ... 82, 116, 119, 

Mahomedan ^ 17, 29, 30, 31, 32, 

Mabomedanistn \ 61, 81, 82, 91, 99, 

115,116. 

Mabomed Tagblakh 29. 

Alain Hall, iCailas ... 59. 

Malcara *.• 

Makkali Goshal IH* 

Malik Kafar ... *•< 29. 

Malkhed ... *»* 

MalUka ... -■ 

Mallikarjuaa ... 

Maloji ... "* 

Malyalees ... ... 7B, 101- 

Mango ... *" 

Manmad 

Manners ]■ n, ni, xii, itiv, x^, 

Maratbas ... •" 

Markandeya ... 

Marriage ... 

Marriage dias ... ' 

Marriage of Sbü^a & Parvatx 
Marat ... 

Marwari ... *■ 

44- 

Mason 

‘Macerial ... *•* * 

Material, CoütTol of ... 

MateTialism ... *” 

Matriks Gajanan 

70 - 

Mena ... — 

Mind, aclions of the ... ’ 

Mohaajo-Daro vm, Kii, 37* 192* 
Monkeys ... 
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Moon>god 

1 V T 

79. 

Nasik 


22, 36. 

Mosque 

««« 

91. 

N aia raj 

»P4 

53. 

Mothor 

P -i 1 

69, 70. 

Nath Mafaaraj, Sbri 

1 

8. 

Möustacbes ... 

P -li 1 

71, 72. 

Necklace 

-III 

E4. 

Mridanga ( drum ) 

... 54 

> 71, 72. 

Nevas 

P ■ !■ 

22. 

Mridant 

■ li P 

72. 

Nihil 

+ # 1 

111. 

Mrätyunjaya ... 


60. 

Nirgrantha Nathapulta 

112, 113, 

Mukbara, the 


24, 26. 

Nirupama 

rmm 

125. 

Müra] paintings 


VI r. 

Niaam H. E. H. 2, 3, 7,8, 9, 

23, 24, 

Murtuza Nizamshaha 


19. 

26, 27, 

. 28, 

32, 33, 

Mnscles ... 

1 P -V 

94. 


70, 

71, 92. 

Mitscular 


93. 

Nizamsbabi Kiogdom 


30. 

Muscalar form 


94, 95. 

Non-Atyan etements 


109. 

Musi ca] instruments 


72, 

Non-Brahmans 

Mmm 

116. 

Muslim Pifs ... 


X. 

Non-Budbist 

P * 

41. 

Mysore ... 


120. 

Nortbero India 

IV, 99, läJ. 

Mvtbolosv 

4 PP 

42, 

Notibem TeJGple 63^ 64, öö. 

67, 68. 

il 

Naga 1 

Naga-king )■ 47, 50, 51, 65, 
Naga-Raja J 

66, 97. 
101. 

tl o,sc ... ... 

Nrisimba - See Narasimha. 
0 

Occidentals ... ... 

46, 70. 

XV. 

Naga Mnrgt 

w ■ p 

101. 

Omuipotent Porver 

P ■ >* 

107. 


Nagara 

Nageshwar 

Nagpur 

Namaskar estercjäc 
Nana Fadanavis 
Nanak Guru 
Naadi 

Nandi-griha 
Nandikcsbwor 
Nanalapui 
Narasimha 
Narayan 
Narmada 


xx II. 

3ö. 

L 

94. 

X, 

Sh 


Qokar Mamalcsbwar ... 36. 

Orgatiization, power of 120, 

Orikata! ■». xv. 

Omame ots of womea 62, 88, 95, 99, 

! 00 , 101 . 

... 89. 


Us, 56, 57, 58, 61, 
J 64, 69, 77, 82. 
« ... vi. 

45, 4S, 47, 53, 66, 67. 

... 47. 

h,. 36. 


Oatline 

Oversoul 

Padmaaana 

Pagan 

Fabadpur 


P. 


108. 

39, 

123. 

XJ. 


Paint ^xvii, xviii, xx, xxv, xxvi, 
Paiütipg >4, 37, 38, 40, 51, 52, 59, 
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Paitadlial 

Paithao 

Pali 

Pai lava 

Panchavati 

pan ei 

papjarpole 

pactheon 

Parali 

parasfauiaitia 

Pairot 

Parshvanath 


71, 89, 92, 96. lOO, lOl, 

121 , 122 , 12 . 1 . 

xxj. 

8, 22, SJ, 27, 28. 

XXII. 

22 . 


55, 75, 78. 
114. 
109. 
36. 
45. 
65. 
85. 111. 


Parvaii 54,60,67,70,71,78,79. 




Passionlessness 
PatanJaU 
Paihak, Profes 
Feacock 
Persia 
Philanthrojiy 
Philosopher King 
Philosophy 
Ptctures 


IJ3. 
107. 
113. 
62, 65. 
123. 
121 - 
XVI II. 
XVIII. 

4, 43, 48, 51, 57, 59,60, 
61, 77, 80, 83, 86,91, 92, 
95, 97. 


Pillar VI, 40, 41, 42, 44, 45, 46, 55, 
57, 59, 60. 61, 63, 67, 68, 
69, 70, 74, 75, 79, 80, 84. 

85, 116. 

ritalkhora ... ... 129. 

Plans of houses ... 37. 

Plantain tree ... 86,87* 

Ptaster 48, 61, 62, 83, 86, 92, 93. 


Pl&to •*“* 

' XVIII. 

Pofit 

109. 

Poona 

7, 14, 33. 

Porch 57, 60, 61, 

72, 85, 87. 

Posture 

Sl. 

Pots ... 

80. 

Pottcry 

37. 

Power of speoeb, aetions. of tbe ]13* 

Prahrad 

47. 

Praseoajita 

117. 

Prai-ara, tke 

21, 22, 23. 

Pre^Vedie cultiire 

103. 

Priest craft ... 

116. 

Piiests 

118. 

Principle of Buddhigm 

120. 

Proeess of wearing turban 

86, 96. 

Propagatioii of Bnddhism 

120. 

Prophets ... ... 

UI, 116. 

Psychology .« 

xxv. 

Ptilakeshi H ... 

96. 

Ptinjab 

xm. 

Ptiranas xXiV, 32, 42, 50, 51, 56, 

90, 

107, 109. 

Purna Kashyapa Buddha 

UI. 

Pushpadanta ... 

76. 

f-fcrt 

Pyjamas •** 


Q- 

Quiver 

99- 

R 

Railnray. line 

27, 33. 
96. 

Rajapiitana ... •«> 

Rajasinheshwar 

XXII. 

Ram ( sheep ) 


Räma 

117, 
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Ratnil (^) ... VIII, 45, 72. 

Ramaiitijachar3'a ... ... 107« 

Ramaraja ... ... 1^- 

Ramayana xvii, 42, 56, 90, 94, 117* 

Ramadas, Samartha ... v. 

Ramesbwar . 36 

Rnmesb^var facade ... 129. 

Ranade K. D. ... ... XXVi. 


Ratiga Maha! ... ... x.x. 

Rasa ... XIX, XXV, 80. 

Rasbtrakuta inscriptioa ... 126. 

Rashtrakutas xxi, 125, 137, I2S. 
Rati ... ... 56. 


Kavana vm, 56,60, 76, 77, 94, 96. 
Kavana moving the Kailasa 60, 76,94. 

... ... ^I| 7o. 

ReligioD XVIII, XXIII, 40, 41, 42, 49, 
51,65, 81, 91, 102,105, 106, 
108, 109, 110, III, 113, 
116, 118, 119, 121, 123. 
Religioua xx, xxi, xxv. 121. 

Rigvcda 107. 

Rishis ... .*■ lOS, 106, 108, 

l^it€S ... ... 1 10* 

RitualUm ... ... 118. 

Rituais ... ... IlO. 

Ritvicks ’*■ 118. 

Rock IV, v, VII, XXIII, 29, 44, 48, 55, 
58, 59, 61, 69, 74, 76, 85, 92. 
Roman figure ... xxv, 94. 

Roza ... •*. 32. 

Rudra ... ... 107. 

Rules of conduct ... 121. 

Rtimal ... *•■ 96. 

S. 


SabhatnngA 


125, 126. 


Sacrt£ces 

114 

118. 

Sacrifidal religion 


107. 

" Saddbarma-Mala *' 


111. 

Sägas 

p 

105. 

Saint 

■ ¥ ¥ 

30, 

Salabatkban 

¥ !■ ¥ 

X, 

Salabatkbads tomb 


17, 18, 19, 

Saiuadhi 

■■ ¥ 1 

117. 

Samartha Ramdas 

■■ 

V, 

Sambodhi 

* ■ P 

117. 

Sanatoiitmas 

-1 ■• ¥ 

VI, 


Sanchi xii, xxv, 2, 8, 40, 41, 83, 87, 
88, 80, 90, 01, 93, 95, 96, 
97, 98. 99. 100, 101, 103. 


Sandow, Bagene 

äangam 

Sanskrit varsa 

SanyaECA Bai anta 

SaDy&sl 

Sari 

Sati 

Satvik 

SchUros ... 


121, 122, 123. 

94, 

... 22. 

72, 73. 

... 112 . 

108. 

78, 97, 98, 101. 

56., 

119. 

124. 


Saorpioa ... ... 86. 

Sculptor II, 55, 93, 95, 90, 100, 109. 
Soulptüpe xv, XVII, XVIII, xts, xx, 37. 
38, 40, 42, 89, 93, 102, 109, 
121, 123. 


Saal 

Sacalar 

Sears 

Self-existant 

Semitas 

Sentiment 


102 . 

XX. 

105,107. 
126, 
123, 
51. 


V m •> 
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5erpetit öO| G5i 

95 , 101 . 

Shfldo ■•* “■ 

Shatva X» 41, 43, 53, 60, 91. 

Shaiva Cavöft 39, 42, 43, 44, 45, 51, 
52, 53, 61, 63, 65, 66, 67, 68, 
69, 74, 86, 81, 82, 83, 85, 89, 
90, 91, 99, 100. 
ShaiTA temple ... 55. 

Sbamtas ... ... 80, 106. 

Shaokara 35, 51, 52, 54, 55, 56, 66, 
65, 70, 71, 75, 76, 78, 79, 83. 
Shankaracharya 107, 115, 122, 


Shankar and Parrati ... 70,79. 

Sbaokba ... ... 50. 

SharpentiDa, Frofesaor 116. 

Sheaha ... ... 47. 

ShasiiaBliayi 45, 47, 53, 65. 

Sbiald ... ... 52. 

Shlkharam ... xxn. 

ShiDgaoapnr ... ... 43. 

Sbiva 42, 58, 56, 58, 59, 60, 61, 64, 
67, 71, 77, 78, 79, 98, 107, 
126, 123. 

Shtva and Par^ati ... 78, 98. 

Shim Dance, tbe 58, 67, 63, 71, 72, 

73. 

Shivadin Keaari ... 8,28. 

Sbl^aji ... ... 35,91. 

Shwa Linga ... 42, 43, 64, 72, 

Sbiva PoraDa ... xi. 

. Sbiva, tho dance of-aee Sbiva Dance 
Sbonider ... ... 98,9'». 

Shratnanae ... ... 38, 

Shravaka 114. 


Sbrikhandya 


Sbrine of tbe Hill City xii. 

Sbrine, tbe xii 

, 57, 63, 64, 72, 77, 
85, 86, 91. 

SbnbbataDg 

54. 

Shndra 

... 66, 103. 

ShvetAinbara 

114. 

Siam ... 

121. 

Sinde 

... XIII. 

Sindh ... 

... 37, 102. 

Singhan 

29. 

Siaiine Cbapel 

XX. 

Skanda ... 

42. 

Slavecj ... 

121. 

Smritie ... 

108. 

Social lava 

108. 

Social atandpoint 

... I, II. 

Society, state of 

... XII. 

Sociology 

... XXV, 

Solidity 

' ... II. 

SoUtnde 

... V, 

Soul 

108. 

South 

98, 99, 100, 103, 

Southem India-aee South 

Spear 

75. 

Spiritnal development 106. 

Spiritual life ... 

107. 

Spvead of CuUure 

1^3. 

Square 

... 77, 82, 83. 

Staira 

60, 61, 63,64, 34. 

Statea ... 

... 2, 3, 

Statue 

40. 

Stiff 

XIV, 75. 

Stupas X, 40, 41, 

81, 102, 121, 123. 

Sun 

... 72,73. 
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Snppleaess 
Svajambhu Sbira 


94. 

128. 


... ... 54p 

Taj ... ... 24, 32. 

7ana^^a ... ■*■ 93* 

Tandava ... ... 53j 71. 

Tank of Venil, tlie holy 37* 

Teertbankaras ... 85. 111. 

Tcniple 55i 56, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 

63, 69,81, 82, 83, 01.92, 

121, 126. 

^^Jjjgba ... . 1 . 

Tboughts aad usages 
Tbree storied cave 
Tbrones .«. 

Tibet ... 

Tiger 
Trade 

Transmigration of soul 
Travancore 
Xiiceps 

Trimurti ... ... 

Triptirasara, the deatb of 
Trunk (clephant's) 

Trttth ... ... 

Tryambakesbwar ... 

Tükaram 
Turban 

Twisted serpeul bangle 

U 

Uncovered ... 

Unpieced leroplcs 
Upamsbad 
Uparne 


94. 
IX. 
44. 
£ 8 . 
121 . 
86, 103, 
XV, 27. 

lOS. 
98, 99. 
94. 
64. 
.. 56. 

94, 95. 
121 . 
36. 

xm, 4. 
96. 
101 , 

99. 

IV. 

V, 82, 106, 197, 103. 

93. 


Upasaka 

... 114. 

Uppcr cloth, Sanchi 

... 97,98. 

Upper clotb, Varul 

<». 98. 

Usefulness 

... V. 

Utility 

... Ii- 

V 


Vaddiga 

... 125 . 

Vaijanatb 

... 36. 

Vaisimavi 

44, 43. 

Vaishvvadcv Kunda 

37. 

V'aisbya 

67, 108. 

Valmiki 

117. 

Vaman 

... 45, 52. 

Va maa Incarnaticn 

45, 52. 

Vanapra$tba 

108, 

Vanaras 

... vm. 

Vandal, Vandalism 

2, 38, 50, 58, 

59, 61, 69, 70, 76, 


91, 93. 

Vanki 

101. 

Varaba 

45, 50 65. 

Varaha Incamation 

49. 

Varahi 

44, 45. 

Varnas 

108, 109. 

Varuna 

... 79 , 107. 

Vatapi 

... XXII. 

Vaze K. V, ... 

XV. 

Vedas, Vedangas 22, 28, 82, 103, 

105, 

106,108, lil. 

Vedantic 

iiö; 

Vedic V, vm 

, 105, 110,119. 

Vedic Hterature 

vm, 119. 

Vedic religioit 

105, 110. 

Vedic times 

V. 

Vedism ... 

105. 
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Veeaa ... 71, 73- 

Veerabhadra rncamation, the 52 , 
55, 56, 73, 76, 94. 
VeeraiiQa’3 Hill ... 2 . 

Verse, Sanskrit ... 72, 73, 

Verul UI, VI, viii, xii, xvti, xvni, 

XX, XXI, XXII, XXIII, XXIV, 

xxv, I, 2, 3, 7, S, 9, 10, 14, 
32, 33, 34, 35, 37, 38, 39, 
40, 4J, 43, 46, 51, 52, 53. 
54, 60, 62, 63, 64, 71, 75, 
S2, 83, 87, ee, 89, 91, 92, 
93, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100- 
101, 102, 103, 105, 109, 
1X5, 122, 124, 
Verul Caves ' ( See Verul J 

Verul, the tank of ... 37, 

Vesara xxi, 

Vetican xx, 

Vihara xiii, 38, 39, 40, 42, 115, 

121 , 122 . 

Vijayanagar 19, 

Vikramaditya xxi, 

Vimana ... xxiii, 

Virupaksha ... xxi, 

Vishnu 43, 47, 49, 51, 52 53, 55. 

36, 67, 72, 79,80, 107. 
Vlsbriu Puranas xl 

Vjshvakarma 109, 129 130- 

Vishvatarma Cave No, X J 29, 130, 
Vishweabwar ... 35 . 

Vokanoes ... jy. 


Itocim fignxM rfifer to pilkes o£ Prafovs ud Ftirewflrd. 


w. 

Waist ... 78,80,97,98,99. 

Warangal ... ... 29. 

Warlike aetion ... 94. 

Warriorg ... ... 93,99. 

Waste ... II. 

Waiing ... 93. 

Westemer ... xiv. 

Western India ... 130. 

WheeJ ... 50, 73,80. 

Wilson, J, ... 123. 

Wilson, Sir Leslic ... SS. 

Woman, Wpmen 69, 77, 83, 95, 

97 99, lOJ, 118, 119, 
Women at Ajauta ... 101. 

Wrist ... ... 100, 

Wristlet ... „. 84. 

Y. 

Vadavas ... 29,3O, 32. 

Yama ... 53,61,71, 79. 

Yamai, Shri 43. 

Vati ... IM. 

Yoga System ... ... ^ 107. 

Yofiie põse ... ... 117. 

Yogis ,,, ... lOö. 

Z. 

2apbarkh.aD 29 


■^>1 
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